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We are not crying “Wolf” 





Perhaps some of you think that our monthly apped! for financial help indicates no real basis for worry. 
Perhaps you say to yourselves: “They asked last month and the month before, but I see they still . C 
_ manage to come out. I guess it isn’t as bad as it seems.” 
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You're wrong! It is precisely because we HAVE asked each month and because you have helped us Th 
so liberally that we have been able to continue publication. Ru 
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On the Newark Affair 


Dear Miss Smith: 

I am writing th's letter to commend you 
for your excellent statement given before the 
Newark Board of Education on Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 27. The factual, balanced and logically 
presented arguments on the part of yourself, 
Miss Kirchwey and Mr. Blanshard, were in 
marked contrast to the emotional and name- 
calling nature of the presentation of the other 
side. 

For Dr. Herron to brand Soviet Russia To- 
day as subversive is ridiculous and plays into 
the hands of those reactionary groups in our 
midst who are not working for world friend- 
ship and cooperation, but, unwittingly or other- 
wise, are pursuing policies which, unless checked, 
will have but one result: war with Soviet Rus- 
sia with all the catastrophic results of such a 
conflict. 

In the case of The Nation, no refutation, 
but only denunciation, was made of Mr. 
Blanshard’s factual statements’ about the Catho- 
lic Church. Unless the hierarchy, by docu- 
mentary citation, can refute Blanshard’s state- 
ments, it seems to me that certain utterances 
of Dr. Herron and others are libelous. 

The banning of magazines and books from 
the shelves of any library is an utterly un- 
American and _ illogical procedure containing 
danger signals that should be apparent to any 
thinking American. Once let such censorship 
get under way, and a fascist America will be 
in the making. By no means is this a local 
issue. Tied up with other undemocratic trends 
in the country, together with the increasing 
militarization of America, it has national im- 
plications of a dangerous nature. Let Dr. Her- 
ron get away with his ban, and more and 
more publications will disappear from library 
shelves, and educators from universities down 
may find themselves behind the eight-ball. 

I understand that certain educators in Rut- 
gers, Princeton and elsewhere in the state, are 
outraged. I hope that some plan of action will 
be entered upon. 


Edward H. Zabriskie. 


The Newark Colleges, 
Rutgers University, 
Newark, N. J. 


To Soviet Russta Topay, 


Enclosed is a copy of a letter sent to the 
Board of Education of Newark. *A copy was 
also sent to Freda Kirchwey of The Nation. 

We want you to know that you have our 
full support in this fight against censorship. 
You may use the letter in any way you wish. 


Henry F. Davidson 
New York City. 


Board of Education, 
Newark, New Jersey, 


Gentlemen: 


The executive board of this union, in session 
today, voted unanimously to condemn the re- 
moval from the school libraries of your city 
of The Nation and Soviet Russia Today. 

This censorship is in gross violation of the 
American tradition of a free press; and in 
principle and eventual application strikes at the 
democratic security of the publishing industry 
in which we work. 


We urge that this basic infringement on the 
right of Americans to read without hindrance 
from authority above be removed and that the 
spirit of liberal inquiry, the source of our 
freedom, be re-established in your libraries. 


Henry F. Davidson, 
for the Executive Board 


New York. City. Local 18, UOPWA 


Dear Miss Smith: 

Ever since I heard you speak in favor of our 
good relations with Russia at the Board of Edu- 
cation meeting in the City Hall here, I have 
thought that you put some of your opponents 
to shame. And on the strength of what you said 
I bought a copy of Soviet Russia Today. 1 often 
think that those who shout Christianity the loud- 
est sometimes turn out to be its worst enemies. 
Here’s hoping you will continue advocating 
friendly relations between our country and 
Russia. Surely they made a glorious showing 
against the fascists. 

I must add to this, that as a reader of The 
Nation for over tweitty-five years I can’t recall 
ever having read in it anything that could be 
considered “filthy” or “vile” as some of the 
speakers characterized it. Here is hoping The 
Nation will make Dr. Herron do something 
more than just call names. 

R. Southwick. 


Newark, New Jersey 


WHEN SLANDER IS CRIMINAL 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

I have definite reason to believe that mass 
hysteria, lies, and one-sidedness in dealing 
with the Russian question has reached an all- 
time high. Anyone who resists in the least the 
barrage of hate, and attempts to tell the truth, 
is promptly labeled “un-American” and “com- 
munist.” I do not say that there is not room for 
criticism of the Kremlin foreign policy. Russia, 
like every other nation, has its faults. But for 
the controlled press, that has such a stupendous 
effect on the lives of Americans, to stoop to 
downright misrepresentation is inexcusable. 
In fact, in view of the present US-USSR im- 
passe and the great impact it has on the world, 
such slander is absolutely criminal. 

I am referring definitely to the widely cir- 
culated attack on “ruthless Soviet imperialism.” 
Russia, unlike western European nations, does 
not exploit colonial possessions for her own 
selfish aims, and no proof exists that Commu- 
Mist parties in countries like Hungary are a 
direct outcome of Moscow plotting. If such proof 
ever does exist, the United States should make 
it public and present her case before the United 
Nations instead of by-passing that great or- 
ganization as she has consistently done. But as 
it stands, Russia is no more responsible for 
Communist parties abroad than the Republi- 
can administration in this country in 1928 was 
responsible for the Republicans in Spain! Your 
magazine, by fearlessly and effectively presenting 
the truth about the world’s most important ques- 
tion, is contributing greatly to a united world. 


Robert G. Wilkinson. 


Pasadena, California. 


Our Cower shows Galina Pogrebnyak, a 
member of the Dawn Collective Farm, in Pol- 
tava region, Ukrainian Soviet Republic. 








——Review 
and Comment 


Protest Growing on “Iron Curtain” Film 





MOVEMENT INITIATED BY THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
American-Soviet Friendship to awaken the public to the 
vicious propaganda for war contained in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox film “The Iron Curtain” has evoked vigorous re- 
sponse throughout the country. 

Rev. William Howard Melish, Chairman of the NCASF, 
after receiving a curt rejection from Mr. Eric Johnston, Presi- 
dent of the Motion Picture Association of America, of the 
Council’s request for action against “The Iron Curtain,” re- 
newed the demand that the film industry prevent the release 
of the war-inciting picture. 

Mr. Johnston had raised the question of censorship and said 
he would “resist any attempts to dictate what appears or does 
not appear on the screen.” Reverend Melish in. his answer 
pointed out that throughout the film industry and its trade 
press it was recognized that this picture itself was frankly 
made in response to pressure from the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. 


Members of that Committee, it will be remembered, vio- 


lently attacked the film “Mission to Moscow,” based on the 
book by former Ambassador to the Soviet Union Joseph E. 
Davies. The censorship now in fact operating in the film in- 
dustry would today prevent such a picture as this, recording 
the experiences and observations of our own American Am- 
bassador, from reaching the public, for the single reason that 
it portrays the Soviet Union in a friendly way. Instead, the 
film based on the sensationalized and distorted story of a 
Soviet traitor, portraying our recent ally as a deadly enemy 
bent on the atomic destruction of our country, is offered to 
the public. Every effort is being made by the producers to 
stress the “documentary and factual character” of the film and 
to present it not as fiction but as a historical record, a claim 
that will certainly be hotly disputed in Canada. As pointed 
out in the article by Leslie Roberts in our previous issue, 
Hon. Louis St. Laurent, Canada’s Minister for External 
Affairs, banned the shooting of any scenes for the film in the 
Parliament buildings. The Canadian Government, it was re- 
ported, did not wish to aid in the producers’ attempts to 
give an official atmosphere to a film bound to have interna- 
tional repercussions. 

The script was based on the Canadian Espionage Report by 
the Kellock-Teschereau Commission, a document which has 
become completely discredited in.Canada, and on a series of 
articles signed by Gouzenko in Hearst’s Cosmopolitan. 

After Gouzenko’s flight from the Soviet Embassy the ‘Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police carried on an investigation of his 
charges and the various people he implicated. Numerous 
people were thereafter arrested without being charged with 
any offense, held incommunicado for about six weeks, -sub- 
jected to interrogations by the police and members of the 
commission as well, while not allowed to see any lawyers. 
When finally counsel was granted them, no right of cross 
examination of witnesses was permitted the prisoners’ counsel. 

The Commission gathered the material for its report 
through these high handed procedures, which were sharply 
condemned by the Canadian Bar Association, both labor Con- 
gresses, various church bodies and prominent members of all 
Canadian political parties. The Royal Commission found all 
the accused guilty in advance of trial, implicated a number of 
other people, and moreover, claimed “legal infallibility” for 
their final report “whatever the findings in the Courts” might 
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later be. The King’s printer published and distributed this; 
document in: Canada, the United Kingdom and the United! 
States. In all, twenty-two were found guilty in the report, of: 
whom eighteen were brought to trial. No less than seven: 
people found guilty in the report were acquitted in open: 
court and the charges against them dismissed, either because: 
of insufficient evidence or no evidence at all. Of the eight con- 


victed at the trial two were acquitted on appeal. Three others, 


pleaded guilty of minor charges. 
The Canadian Fortnightly Law Journal of December 16, 

1946, commented on the work of the Royal Commission: 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of the year has been: 

the example of the excesses to which the totalitarian 
power of legislation by order-in-council can be carried. 
The best example of this was the mare’s nest of the 
Ottawa spy inquisition. We are not sure what the record 
of convictions and acquittals is but it is not good enough 
to warrant the thought that the great plot was any serious 
threat to the national life of Canada... . 


At first the individuals falsely charged had no recourse since: 
the Espionage Report as a Government document could not 
be sued. But subsequently several national magazines such as: 
Time and True Magazine and two Canadian daily papers 
have had to settle libel suits by those falsely accused. 

Last November William Collins Sons and Co., publishers 
of the book Soviet Spies in Canada, by Richard Hirsch, had 
to settle a libel suit brought by James Scotland Benning, one 
of those acquitted of all charges, by making a monetary award 
and paying legal costs, undertaking to refrain from further 
publication or distribution of the book and to recall from pub- 
lic sale all copies already distributed. It should be noted that 
the material in this book is essentially the same as in the 
Cosmopolitan articles on which “The Iron Curtain” film is 
based. Twentieth Century-Fox faces the very real possibility 
that the Canadian distribution of the film will be held up by 
injunction by someone who thinks he can be identified. 

As to the six who have been found guilty by Canadian 
courts and received sentences, the extent of their guilt becomes 
a matter of very grave doubt when it is considered that the 
main witness against them was Gouzenko whose veracity has 
been exploded by his own actions. Last spring Gouzenko 
charged that the Canadian Aid to Russia Fund had been used 
to pay Soviet agents in Canada. The founders and officers 
of this fund produced documented proof that the fund had 
been used wholly for the purchase of medical and relief sup- 
plies which were shipped to the Soviet Union. Gouzenko was 
forced to recant and apologize. He said he had not meant that 
fund. But there was no other, so obviously he lied. The 
Toronto Star, of April 24, 1947, said in an editorial, “This 
episode proves, as the Star has pointed out, that Gouzenko’s 
unsupported testimony has no value.” 

Even in the case of some of those found guilty, the char- 
acterization of their actions as “espionage” is highly question- 
able. In one case a government employee was convicted for 
communicating information, not to a foreign government but 
to an “unauthorized person” who himself was later acquitted. 
The frequent leaks of information from U. S. Government 
Departments to “unauthorized persons”— such as newspapef 
correspondents—could be put in the same category. 

The NCASF has announced the first hundred signatures 
to the protest statement addressed to Spyros Skouros, Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox president, which demanded “that the re- 
lease of this film be stopped as a violation of the United 
Nations declaration against war propaganda and as a grave 
threat to our security through this incitement to war.” Among 
the early signers, the majority were church people, including 
three Bishops, the Right Reverend Arthur W. Moulton of 
Utah, the Right Reverend Edward L. Parsons of San Fran- 
cisco, the Right Reverend John Moore Walker of Atlanta, 
Georgia. Others who signed were Dr. Frank Aydelotte, Presi- 
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dent Emeritus Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, .N. J.; 
Hon. Elmer A. Benson, former Governor of Minnesota; 
Charles F. Boss, Jr., of the National Commission on World 
Peace of the Methodist Church, Chicago; Mrs. Leslie E. Swain, 
President Women’s American Baptist Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety; Rev. Mark Dawber of the Home Missions’ Council; 
Professor Frederick L. Schuman; Professor Clyde R. Miller, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University; Col. Raymond Rob- 
ins; Professor Kirtley Mather, Harvard University. 

Those who wish to participate in this campaign should 
write letters protesting the release of the film to Mr. Spyros 
Skouros, President of Twentieth Century-Fox Corporation, 
444 West 56 Street, New York City, and urge the managers 
of your local theaters not to show this film. For further de- 
tails, write to the National Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship, Suite 804, 114 East 32 Street, New York City. 


A Loss to Mankind 


INCE WE LAST WENT TO PRESS THE SOVIET UNION SUSTAINED 
\ two grievous losses. The death of Solomon Mikhoels, on 
January 13, and Sergei Eisenstein, on February 11, is mourned 
not only in their country but throughout the entire world. 

Solomon Mikhoels, chosen by the actors of the Moscow 
Jewish Theater as their producer and art director, was beloved 
far beyond the theater which he served for thirty years not 
only as a great actor and director, not only because he was 
able to impart his own rich culture to that of the theater, 
but for his immense humanism. As Chairman of the Jewish 
Anti-Fascist Committee he devoted himself tirelessly to the 
international struggle against fascism. On behalf of that 
struggle he toured this country in 1943 and won thousands of 
ardent friends and admirers. 

The Soviet Government in recognition of his enormous con- 
tribution to the culture of his country awarded him the title 
People’s Artist of the Soviet Union and the Stalin Prize. 

Sergei Eisenstein, dean of the motion pictures, was also a 
world figure. Following his historical-revolutionary picture, 
Potemkin, in 1925, he was universally recognized as a master 
of cinematography. His influence on the development of the 
art of motion picture was profound. Such films as Potem- 
kin, Ten Days That Shook the World, General Line were 
hailed at home and abroad and were studied as masterpieces 
by serious students of the film everywhere. Twice the Soviet 
Government awarded him the Stalin Prize, for Alexander 
Nevsky and for Ivan the Terrible, completion of the second 
part of which was interrupted by his death. He was bestowed 
the title Merited Worker of Art of the RSFSR. 

Both men contributed more than their share to the culture 
of their country and the world. Their loss is a profound loss 
to mankind. 


Newark Returns to the Dark Ages 


.- RIGHTS AND ACADEMIC FREEDOM RECEIVED A SEVERE BLOW 
on January 27th when the Board of Education of Newark, 
New Jersey, upheld the action of Superintendent John S. 
Herron in banning Soviet Russia Today and The Nation from 
Newark school libraries. The depths of bigotry and ignorance 
manifested by the supporters of Dr. Herron’s action at the 
open meeting held on the question were profoundly depress- 
ing. The heartening factor in the situation is the wide protest 
that is developing among the people of New Jersey. 

The Board of Education provided the opportunity for both 
sides to be heard. The Nation’s time was divided between its 
editor, Freda Kirchwey and Paul Blanshard, author of the 
three articles on the Catholic Church which had caused the 
banning of that magazine. Your editor presented the position 
of Soviet Russia Today. Charles Allen, president of the 
Teachers’ Union, and representative of the Socialist Party, 
and of the Newark Ministerial Association, opposed the ban. 
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Also scheduled to speak against the ban were James Imbrie, 
chairman of the New Jersey Independent Citizens’ League, 
Harold Crane of. the Council of Churches, Arthur Brown of 
the Civil Rights Congress and Mrs. George Moskowitz. These 
four gave up their time to give Mr. Blanshard the opportunity 
to answer more fully the attacks on his articles. While this 
was entirely proper, the result created something of an im- 
balance since some thirteen people, most of them representing 
Catholic organizations, spoke in favor of the ban. No oppor- 
tunity was given for rebuttal of Dr. Herron’s final impassioned 
defense of his action. 

The hearing room and the hall outside were packed to 
suffocation, with the pros and cons about evenly divided. The 
Herron faction jeered, sneered, shouted and applauded in 
complete unison, as though manipulated by an unseen pup- 
peteer. All Dr. Herron’s supporters centered their attack on the 
Catholic issue. Soviet Russia Today was hardly mentioned. 

Dr. Herron, basking in the national publicity he had re- 
ceived, put on an extraordinary performance. With theatrical 
gestures he picked up various exhibits to show how his 
efforts had put Newark on the map. He proudly referred to 
the Committee on Intercultural Relations he had created to 
study questions of inter-group friction. The Newark school 
system, he said, would permit no material offensive to anyone 
to sully the minds of its pupils. Indeed, he boasted, the 
Merchant of Venice had previously been removed from school 
libraries, as offensive to Jews, Othello as offensive to Negroes, 
and Ivanhoe, as offensive to whom it was not indicated. 
(While both the latter were mentioned it was not clear 
whether one or both had been banned.) He too, centered his 
attack on The Nation, which he characterized as a “vile rag.” 
When he came to Soviet Russia Today, words failed him— 
he simply held a copy of the magazine between fastidious 
fingers, hissing out the one word “This. . . .” He indicated 
that it had somehow sneaked on to the school library shelves 
“by stealth.” The fact is, that it had been applied for some 
years ago by the schools which received it, through a library 
fund set up by one of our readers who personally sent com- 
munications to the schools asking whether they would like 
to receive subscriptions to the magazine on this basis. 

The result was a foregone conclusion, considering that Dr. 
Herron is himself a Roman Catholic, as is Dr. Przbylowics, 
chairman of the board, and the majority of its members. After 
withdrawing briefly, the members of the Board of Education 
returned with a resolution upholding the Superintendent of 
Schools based on their two policies of “The promotion of a 
program of Good Will and Understanding (italics theirs) in 
improved human. relations” (hence the banning of The 
Nation) and “The devotion of Board and the school system 
. . » to the principles and practices of American Democracy, 
and united opposition to all subversive teaching and activities. 
...” (hence the banning of Soviet Russia Today). 

We shall leave it to our readers to judge between this char- 
acterization of our magazine and the remarks of our editor 
to the board. Miss Smith said in part: 


Today, it is true, we criticize in our magazine those 
aspects of foreign policy of our present administration 
which constitute a reversal of Roosevelt’s course. This is 
a far cry indeed from ‘attacking everything American’ 
(Dr. Herron). We attack these policies because we believe 
they are detrimental to the best interests of our country, 
a belief shared today by many people of varying political 
affiliations. In expressing our opinion on these matters 
we are exercising our Constitutional rights as American 
citizens. ... ‘ 

In your schools the pupils are taught to love and honor 
our Constitution and our Bill of Rights. Is not the real 
un-Americanism, then, to be found in the subversion of 
the First Amendment to the Constitution by the denial 
to us of the right to speak to your students through the 
pages of our magazine, and the denial to them of the 
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right of access to the facts and point of view we bring 

them? 

The people of New Jersey are mobilizing to protest the 
stand taken by the Newark Board of Education. Unfortun- 
ately, there are some pseudo liberals who are confining their 
protest to the banning of The Nation, no doubt fearing that 
a defense of Soviet Russia Today would expose them to red- 
baiting. But this is not true of the majority. The Teachers’ 
Union, which passed a strong resolution against Superintend- 
ent Herron’s action prior to the Board’s hearing, has called 
a meeting to consider the whole situation. A movement of 
protest has started within the Parent Teachers’ Association. 


The Civil Rights Congress, several unions and other organ- 
izations are planning a general civil rights rally in which the 
ban will receive major attention. Professors of Princeton, 
Rutgers and other colleges have protested the ban. 

It was brought out at the hearing that Mezn Kampf remains 
on the Newark school library shelves: It could certainly be 
argued that this Nazi bible should be available for study so 
that the present generation may be aware of the full meaning 
of fascism. But the motives must be suspect of those who 
retain our enemy’s book while removing a magazine about 
our ally in the victory over fascism, thus themselves emulating 
the book-burning practices of Mein Kampf’s author. 


Made in Germany=-The Nasi=-Soviet Documents 


HE STATE DEPARTMENT EMBARKED ON A DANGEROUS GAME 
with its unilateral publication on January 21 of the volume 
of documents on Nazi-Soviet Relations. The publication of 
these documents, which included only 240 of the 2,000,000 
seized by the Western Allies in Germany, and covered only 
the period from 1939-41, was, as pointed out both by British 
Foreign Minister Bevin and French officials, in direct violation 
of an Allied agreement to publish all the documents jointly 
as a comprehensive historical statement. While the publication 
of these documents has badly backfired not only in this coun- 
try but in Europe, where “Voice of America” broadcasts on 
the subject fell very flat and the press generally played them 
down, there is no question that in using this German-made 
weapon in the cold war against Russia, the United States 
Government has done great disservice to the cause of peace. 
The first question which every American must ask himself 
is why this particular moment was chosen to broadcast these 
Nazi documents, especially since Secretary of State Marshall 
himself indicated that while the volume had been ready for 
some time it had previously been withheld for fear of further 
complicating American-Soviet relations. Publication coincided 
with British Foreign Minister Bevin’s call for the organization 
of a Western European Union which immediately received 
the blessing of Winston Churchill who rejoiced that Anglo- 
American policy against the USSR had gone further than he 
had urged in his Fulton speech. In this country the idea has 
received the strong endorsement of Secretary Marshall and 
other administration leaders, as well as of leaders in the 
Republican Camp like Governor Dewey and John Foster 
Dulles. It coincided with the discussion in the U. S. Congress 
of the Marshall Plan, now openly promulgated as a political 
measure against Russia, and to rebuild Germany’s industrial 
potential at the expense of a real European reconstruction 
program. It coincided with new moves to back up every reac- 
tionary regime in Europe and the Middle and Far East with 
American dollars and guns, demonstrated by stepped up 
military aid to Greece and Turkey, indications that the Franco 
regime is being looked upon with favor as a new “bastion of 
democracy,” acquisition of additional military and. aviation 
bases by the U. S., further steps toward a division of Germany 
and consolidation of American control of Bizonia under a 
near-political government, failure to implement the UN Pales- 
tine decision under pressure of American oil interests, and a 
sharpening of anti-Soviet propaganda in every direction. 


Propaganda That Backfired ' 


NDER THE HEADING “PROPAGANDA THAT BACKFIRED, Walter 

Lippmann in the New York Hérald Tribune of February 12 
sharply condemned the publication of the documents by the 
State Department as a classic example of bad propaganda in 
that “some of the truth but not the whole of it was used for 
political purposes,” and was bound to do more injury to our- 
selves and our friends than to the Russians. He said that no 
self-respecting historian would dream of basing his judgment 
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on documents which, like these, gave only one side of a 
great historical event. He declared that such methods would 
lead not to truth but to “discrediting the search for truth, 
and an impairment of confidence in the objectivity and intel- 
lectual disinterestedness of American official documents.” 

Third Party Presidential Candidate Wallace wrote in The 
New Republic of February :2: 


Very little new is revealed by the documents, but 
Russia’s long known desire for access to warm water 
ports is underlined. If Stalin were doing it all over again, 
in the light of his present knowledge of Hitler, France 
and England, he could hardly act differently than he did. 
His interest at all times was in remaining at peace and 
saving Russia. 


In an article entitled “Toward World War III” in The 
Nation for February 3, I. F. Stone, noting that the two editors 
Raymond James Sontag and James Stuart Beddie indicated in 
their preface that they had “complete independence” and 
“final responsibility for the selection” of the documents, turned 
up some interesting facts regarding the political views of the 
senior editor, Sontag, a professor of history at the University 
of California. In a historical study “Germany and England” 
published in 1938 Professor Sontag, discussing England’s 


‘attempts to reach an amicable understanding with Germany, 


had expressed respect for German Realpolitik. In a review 
of Hubert Herring’s “And So to War,” -in the Saturday 
Review of Literature of April 16, 1938, Professor Sontag com- 
mented that Herring was out to demonstrate “the dangerous 
futility of collective security in quarrels which we do not 
understand and cannot solve. All honor to him.” In another 
review in the same publication for July 1, 1939, he com- 
mended Nazi Germany for having shown “the loyalty which 
can be evoked by a state which holds the citizens together 
not by gifts, but by the demand for service, even though the 
promise of economic democracy has not been fulfilled.” Mr. 
Stone concluded that clearly the German documents had not 
been placed in strongly anti-Nazi hands. 


What the Documets Reveal 


E SHALL NOT HERE ATTEMPT A FULL ANALYSIS OF THE 

documents, since in our next issue we shall publish an 
article on the subject by that eminent historian, Professor 
Frederick L. Schuman, whose own books furnish the back- 
ground of the whole pre-war period against which these 
documents must be judged. (We call our readers’ attention 
to an excellent statement on the documents issued by the 
National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, which we 
shall be glad to send on request.) 

Some over-all conclusions should, however, be noted. From 
beginning to end, the documents reveal the depth of Soviet 
mistrust of Hitler. While certain exchanges of diplomatic 
compliments are taken out of context by the anti-Sovieteers in 
an attempt to prove an affinity between Nazi and Soviet 
leaders, their mutual hatred is implicit throughout. And any 
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intelligent person will understand that once the USSR found 
it necessary to conclude the pact, such exchanges became 
inevitable. Much more important, the documents demonstrate 
beyond doubt that the pact was a matter of self-defense and 
that Soviet neutrality during that period worked in favor of 
the Allies both then and later, as did America’s neutrality 
before Pearl Harbor. The realistic Soviet leaders were never 
fooled as to Hitler’s ultimate intentions. The time gained by 
the Soviet Union made possible its magnificent defense 
against Hitler’s armies, which was the main factor in saving 
millions of American lives and in the final victory. The 
immobilization of large numbers of Hitler’s planes and 
troops and the presence of the Red Army at his back were 
vital factors in preventing: the success of Hitler’s air attack 
on Britain and his intended all-out invasion of the British 
Isles. When Hitler started driving down through the Balkans, 
the USSR was willing to risk the attack which was soon 
to come, by the pact of mutual aid with Yugoslavia. 

The absurdity of the major propaganda charge that Stalin 
was prepared to “divide the world” with Hitler is demon- 
strated in the documents themselves. They show incontro- 
vertibly that the USSR utterly rejected all such proposals, 
insisting only on such territorial arrangements as would guar- 
antee Soviet security in neighboring states, and restore in 
part territories taken from the Soviets after World War I. 
All that the USSR demanded of Hitler was later recognized 
as just by the other Allies at the Big Three conferences at 
Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam. As to the assertion regarding 
the “betrayal” of Poland, it should be remembered that the 
Red Army occupied only that portion of Poland previously 
a part of Russia, wrested from her during the Polish invasion, 
and inhabited chiefly by Western Ukrainians and Byelo- 
Russians. Prime Minister Churchill acknowledged how 
important it was to the Allied cause that the Red Army 
should have limited the Nazi invasion of Poland to its west- 
ern half. The Soviet claim to this territory was recognized 
by the United States after World War I, and by Roosevelt 
and Churchill at Yalta. 


The Soviet Reply 


()* FEBRUARY 10, THE SOVIET INFORMATION BUREAU ISSUED 
the first installment of a statement entitled “Falsifiers of 
History,” the text of which was published by the New York 
Times of February 11. 

The reply pointed out that the State Department’s action 
was contrary to the agreement to publish captured archive 
materials for the entire 1918-1945 period. The attempted 
justification that the Russians had rejected a proposal from 
the West to publish jointly a full account of Nazi diplomacy 
was not, the Soviet statement said, in accord with the facts. 
It was asserted that in the summer of 1945 the Soviet Govern- 
ment insisted to the British Government that Soviet experts 
participate in a joint study of the captured documents, since 
their “publication without careful and objective verification 
could only lead to worsening relations between member states 
of the anti-Hitlerite coalition.” This was refused by both 
British and American representatives. 

[British officials at first denied that such an approach had 
been made, but later, after joggling their memories, admitted 
it had.] . 

As to the purpose of publishing the documents in the USA, 
the Soviet statement declares: 


This was not done for the purpose of giving an objec- 
tive picture from the position of historical developments. 
. Instead of honest and sincere relations between 
allies, instead of mutual confidence and support, there 





We are glad to announce that in our next issue Professor 
Frederick L. Schuman, eminent historian and author of “Soviet 
Politics at Home and Abroad," will analyze the Nazi-Soviet 
documents against their historical background. 
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is being pursued a policy of using every means known to 
slander for the purpose of weakening one’s ally, of 
exploiting him in one’s own narrow interests and 
strengthening one’s own position at the expense of that 
ally. 


The reply further points out that this is part of the current 
campaign in the United States to undermine the influence of 
progressive elements who advocate better relations with the 
USSR in connection with the Presidential elections next fall. 

The reply emphasizes that the collection contains numerous 
documents concocted by Hitlerite diplomatic officials, and so 
is inevitably a one-sided and tendentious account, presenting 
events in a light favorable to the Nazis. 

Noting that for this very reason the Soviet authorities had 
so far refrained from making public documents that had 
fallen into their hands, the statement declared that they never- 
theless now felt constrained to do so because the unilateral 
action of the United States made it necessary to complete the 
record. 

Pointing out that American, British and French officials 
were now trying to make it appear that German preparations 
for aggression were begun only in the autumn of 1939, the 
Soviet reply stressed the well known fact that Germany 
actually began preparations for war immediately after Hitler 
came to power. It recalled that in the post-Versailles period 
American banks and trusts had made heavy investments in 
German economy and granted billions of dollars of credit 
which were used to develop Germany’s industrial and war 
potential. A vital factor in this was the Dawes Plan which 
made German industry dependent on American and British 
monopolies. 


Anglo-American Aid to Hitler 


HE STATEMENT EMPHASIZED THE ROLE OF AMERICAN MONOPO- 

lies headed by the du Pont, Morgan and Rockefeller inter- 
ests in developing close connections with German heavy 
industry. It noted that the leading American chemical con- 
cern, du Pont de Nemours, and the British Imperial Chemical 
industries, one of the largest shareholders of General Motors, 
were in close connections with the German I. G. Farben- 
industrie and concluded a cartel agreement with it in 1926. 
The reply documents other examples of German-American 
interlocking directorates and cartel arrangements which 
helped build Hitler’s war machine. 

Similarly close connections were cited between the Federa- 
tion of British Industries and the German Reichsindustrie 
Group which, in 1939, after Hitler swallowed Czechoslovakia, 
issued a joint statement of agreement “to secure the closest 
possible cooperation bétween the industrial systems of their 
respective countries.” The reply continues: 


The well-known Schroeder Bank, wherein the leading 
part was played by the German steel trust, Vereinigte 
Stahlwerke, which was organized by Stinnes, Thyssen 
and other captains of Ruhr industry and had head- 
quarters in New York and London, furnishes a typical 
example of the close interweaving of American and 
German, as well as British capital. Allen Dulles, director 
of the J. Henry Schroeder interests in London, Cologne 
and Hamburg, played a leading role in the affairs of this 
bank. 

The well-known Sullivan and Cromwell law firm, 
headed by John Foster Dulles, now Mr. Marshall’s chief 
adviser and closely connected with Rockéfeller’s world 
oil trust, Standard Oil, as well as with the Chase 
National Bank—the most powerful bank in America, 
which made enormous investments in German industry 
—played a leading role in New York headquarters of 
the Schroeder Bank.... 


As an-example of the foreign loans which helped to vitalize 
German industry between 1924 and 1930, the statement said: 
(Continued on page 26) 










he time: January, 1947. The 
place: Moscow, USSR. A meeting 
is in progress at the close of working 
hours in a cleared section of a brightly- 
lit car-barn of Moscow’s shiny new sub- 
way system. The chairman pounds for 
order. Applause for the preceding 
speaker dies down, and the chairman 
says: “... And now we shall hear from 
our candidate for election to the Su- 
preme Soviet of our Russian Republic, 
largest in the Soviet Union, Catherine 
Mishina.” 

A well-built, serious-looking woman 
of 35 steps to the microphone at the 
edge of the bunting-hung service flat- 
car pressed into use as a speaker’s plat- 
form. Her uniform jacket marks her as 
a motorman—the subway version of a 
locomotive engineer. She speaks at some 
length of the things planned for this 
district of Moscow by 1950: 2,000 apart- 
nents to get gas, subway service to be 
extended to Komsomol Square, 10,000 
trees and 250,000 bushes to be planted to 
beautify the district, 17,000,000 rubles to 
be spent on housing repairs, new apart- 
ment houses to go up and a new hotel on 
Krasnoprudny Street, 18,000,000 rubles 
worth of new consumer goods per year 
to be supplied to the people of the district. 
But she doesn’t expect these things to 
happen by themselves. She says: “I will 
put forth all my strength, all my knowl- 
edge and ability so as to make possible in 
every way the fulfillment and over-fulfill- 
ment of this plan for our district.” Aid 
she concludes: “J know thai there 1s 
nothing more valuable in life than the 
confidence of the people. I shall attempt 
in my activities to justify that confidence 
and will make every effort to be a worthy 
servant of the people.” 

She was elected. 





The time: July, 1947. The place: 
Moscow. The Supreme Soviet (Con- 
gress) of the Russian Republic, which 
has more than half the population of the 
USSR, is in session. The list of Con- 
gressmen wanting the floor, in the hands 
of the chairman, does not include the 
name of Catherine Mishina. This being 
her first session, she is listening, al- 
though in committee work she is win- 
ning a reputation as a person whose 
judgment is to be respected. Thirty-five 
members speak in the debate on the pro- 
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posed budget for the next year. They 
include the Prime Minister, a number 
of farmers, the country’s leading edu- 
cator, several writers, working-people 
like Mishina, and an artist. A few of 
them speak on nationwide matters, like 
the appropriation for education. Chiefly, 
whatever their occupations, they de- 
scribe the problems of their districts. 
First, they speak of the record for the 
past year, so as to justify the appropria- 
tions made at that time. A representa- 
tive from an area which had been occu- 
pied by the Germans reports that crop 
acreage has reached go per cent of pre- 
war, while livestock outnumber the pre- 
war head. In the town of Kalinin the 
wrecked sewage system and other pub- 
lic utilities has been restored, as well as 
15 schools and 22 day nurseries. A Con- 
gressman from the Siberian grain coun- 
try reports that the crop of spring wheat 
will be one-third over last year. A rep- 
resentative of the Moslem Bashkirs from 
the newly-developed oil country in the 
southern Ural Mountain region reports 
that five times as much crude petroleum 
will be produced in 1950 as in 1940. A 
Congressman from the tiny Kabardin 
Autonomous Republic high in the Cauca- 
sus says his constituency now has 211 


elementary and high schools, and sev- 
eral colleges, all using the native tongue, 
where thirty years ago there had been 
only thirteen elementary schools, using 
Russian, which the people hardly under- 
stood. 

The reports on what had been accom- 
plished with the appropriations of pre- 
vious years were followed by comment 
on the current budget bill. Some asked 
for more money for highway mainte- 
nance, others for city improvements, 
still others for new theaters or new print- 
shops. (All these things are run by local 
governments, which have their own 
sources of income from taxation. But, 
Russia having a planned economy, all 
local budgets appear as entries in the 
overall budget, and, just as our cities 
turn to state aid for certain matters they 
cannot finance, the same thing happens 
there.) 

Then there were fireworks. A school- 
teacher Congresswoman from Irkutsk, 
way off in eastern Siberia, went to work 
on bureaucrats in the Department of 
Education of the Russian Cabinet. Here 
are the figures on delivery of school- 
books, and she read first the number 
promised and then the number received 
in each locality. There were wide dis 
crepancies. Don’t those chair-warmers 
here in the heart of civilization know 
that many of our schools are hundreds 
of miles from the railroad, she wanted 
to know? Don’t they realize that our 
roads are not your smooth paved high- 
ways? Haven’t they ever heard of the 


Catherine Mishina, Moscow subway motorman and deputy to the Supreme Soviet of the 
RSFSR, talking with some of her constituents. She helped them get gas (see story). 


















































































Moscow housewives (upper right) now cook on gas piped from the Saratov fields 
530 miles away. The diver (upper left) about to inspect the bottom of the 
Pakhra River, one of many that the pipeline had to cross. Lower: Welding a section. 


Siberian purga, which stops all move- 
ment for days and leaves roads so piled 
with snow you don’t even know where 
they are? A lot of our mail is delivered 
‘by reindeer, and you act as though it 
were sent by pneumatic tube. Meanwhile 
our children don’t have schoolbooks. 
What kind of citizens do you expect 
them to grow up to be? In the country 
districts we don’t have schoolbooks, and 
in the cities we have highschool children 
not coming home till midnight, because 
buildings taken from us in wartime as 
emergency hospitals or even to house 
evacuated factories haven’t been re- 
turned, and we have to run our schools 
on a four-shift basis. Comrade Procurator 
(Attorney General)—and she turned in 
his direction—weren’t those schools or- 
dered to be returned to us over a year 
ago, and wasn’t your office supposed to 
take action against departments refusing 
to do so? 

The Minister of Education fidgeted 
and scratched his chin. The Attorney 
General frowned and stared intently at 
the doodles he was making in his note- 
pad. Later both rose to promise that 
these matters would be looked into and 
action taken immediately. 


Other Congressmen made complaints 
about the Ministry for Municipal En- 
terprises (which got a particularly rough 
going-over from several speakers), the 
Ministry for Local Industry, the Minis- 
try of Building Materials, and the Min- 
istry of the Textile Industry. The Prime 
Minister, summarizing the debate, ac- 
cepted these criticisms on behalf of the 
Cabinet as justified, and announced 


amendments in budget appropriations” 


in accordance with some of the re- 
quests from the floor. But not all. It 
will be quite a while, he said, before 
construction can actually begin on that 
bridge across the Yenisei River in Si- 
beria. We recognize the need for it, but 
you haven’t even provided us with pre- 
liminary estimates of cost. Obviously, 
there’s no need to tie up funds for the 
bridge in this year’s budget, as you re- 
quest, when you can’t possibly start 
building it till next. But we will give 
you the money for surveys, computations 
and planning. As for you in the Volga 
country, our records show that your 
area is one of the worst in collection of 
taxes. There’s no reason for it. Crops 
have been good. Under our laws, the 
responsibility is yours. We certainly 


aren't going to make added appropria- 
tions for improvements in your terri- 
tory which can be financed out of your 
half of the uncollected back taxes. Bring 
them in, and your problem is solved. 


The time: June, 1937. The place: 
Vancouver, State of Washington. Alex- 
ander Beliakov is one of three happy, 
grimy, dead-tired Russian fliers being 
welcomed by George Marshall, now Sec- 
retary of State, then commandant of the 
U.S. Army post there, after their ‘record- 


breaking flight non-stop over the North 
Pole. 


The time: 1945-47. The place: Sara- 
tov, a city on the Volga, and Moscow. 
Alexander Beliakov, returned from the 
war, in which he rose to command 
major Soviet air forces in the Battle of 
Berlin, is now an aviation executive, 
and Congressman (Deputy to the Su- 
preme Soviet of the USSR) from Sara- 
tov. His district, with 300,000 popula- 
tion, is 2,000 square miles in area, in- 
cluding. five counties with 126 villages. 
He travels widely in his constituency, 
and receives much mail from the elec- 
torate. In 1945, they proposed to him 
that a market be found for the great 
newly-discovered resources of natural 
gas in their district. He took this up 
with the highest officials in Moscow, 
enlisted Stalin’s personal support and 
that of the State Planning Commission, 
with the result that by 1947 a major 
pipe-line had been laid to Moscow, and 
Catherine Mishina was able to promise 
her electorate that 2,000 apartments in 
their district would get gas shortly. 


Back in 1936, the Soviet Union 
adopted a Constitution which much of 
the world regarded as a long step for- 
ward. But the very next year the dis- 
covery that men in high places consti- 
tuted a potential fifth column for the 
Axis brought suspension of certain con- 
stitutional procedures. One set of elec- 
tions did take place before the war under 
the new Constitution. But by the time 
the next ones were due the Germans 
were at the gates of Moscow. So, as in 
England, elections were suspended for 
the duration of the war. Martial law was 
instituted. Workers, who in peacetime 
could go wherever they chose, were 
frozen to their jobs. The whole popula- 
tion was subject to a labor draft. 

At the end of the war that trend was 
reversed. Martial law was abolished and 
the labor draft and freezing were done 
away with. Constitutional process was 
restored. The voluntary economic initi- 
ative of the population was encouraged. 
Consumers’ cooperatives, limited solely 
to the countryside since 1935, with gov- 
ernment stores having a monopoly in 

(Continued on page 30) 



















HE remarkable hospitality that the 
Ukrainian Government extended to 
the UNRRA Mission, and the spirit of 
cooperation displayed by the Ukrainian 
officials, made it possible for us to go far 
beyond the immediate field of interests 
of the Mission’s members during our 
stay. Opportunities were afforded us to 
study phases of the country’s life which 
were of no official concern to the 
UNRRA whatsoever. The religious life 
of the Ukrainian people was one such 
aspect. All the members of the Mission 
were well aware that on returning to 
their respective home countries they 
would be bombarded with such ques- 
tions as: Are the churches in the Ukraine 
really open? Do the people enjoy free- 
dom of religion? Who are churchgoers? 
Are there many synagogues left in the 
Ukraine after the German invasion?— 
and so on. That is why the members of 
the Mission spared no efforts to gather 
all available information on the subject. 
We visited churches, synagogues, Bap- 
tist prayer meetings; we talked with the 
common people as well as officials; we 
observed for ourselves, and tried to find 
answers to these and other questions. 
In order to have some foundation for 
our observations, we asked the Ukrai- 
nian VOKS (Society for Cultural Rela- 
tions with Foreign Countries) to arrange 
an interview with the person in the 
Ukrainian Government in charge of 
religious affairs. Mr. A. I. Poltoratsky, 
Deputy President of VOKS, explained 
to us that in order to obtain a full pic- 
ture, two persons should be interviewed: 
Mr. P. S. Khodchenko, in charge of the 
affairs of the Russian Orthodox Church 
in the Ukraine, and Mr. P. A. Vilkhovy, 
in charge of the other denominations 
and religious groups. Both of these men 
were representatives of the Committee 
for Religious Affairs of the All-Union 
Council of Ministers in Moscow, organ- 
ized in 1943 to serve as liaison between 
the Church and the Government. Both 
had equal administrative status and 
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worked independently of each other, 
although their offices were located in the 
same building in Kiev. In Moscow, in 
addition to the representative in charge 
of the affairs of the Orthodox Church, 
several representatives are assigned to 
take care of the groups outside the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church, some of which 
are quite large in the USSR as a whole. 
In the case of the Ukraine, however, 
where the other religious groups are 
relatively small, there is no need for a 
similar splitting éf functions. 

Any question which a particular re- 
ligious group wishes to take up with the 
government is reported to Mr. Khod- 
chenko or Mr. Vilkhovy. Depending on 
its mature, they may either solve the 
question themselves, or report on it to 
the Council of Ministers of the Ukraine. 
Questions bearing upon the principles of 
State-Church relations, or having All- 
Union significance, are taken up with 
the appropriate member of the All- 
Union Committee for Religious Affairs 
in Moscow; cases of sufficient importance 
are placed before the Council of Minis- 
ters of the USSR. 

When we called upon Mr. Khod- 
chenko and Mr. Vilkhovy, we explained 
frankly that as none of us was an author- 
ity on religious affairs, some of our 
questions might be naive. At the same 
time we indicated our intention of being 
as inquisitive as possible in order to 
derive the fullest benefit from our con- 
ference. We pointed out that from all 
that we had observed during our year 
in the Ukraine, we could clearly see that 
our countrymen in the United States 
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A cathedral 
abbey which the Germans dynamited. 


Kiev-Pechersk 


had very little information about the 
state of religion in the USSR, and there- 
fore numerous fallacies were still enter- 
tained. We also emphasized that we 
were less interested in principles and 
theories than in the practical aspects of 
the relations between the government 
and the church in the Ukrainian SSR, 
and therefore wanted our interview to 
be frank and to the point. Both Mr. 
Khodchenko and Mr. Vilkhovy made it 
clear that they welcomed such an at- 
titude, stressing in turn, that the internal 
problems of church life were beyond the 
scope of their interests and functions, 
and they were concerned only with those 
questions touching upon relations of’ 
Church and State. “The Church is an 
organizational body within the State,” 
they explained, “and is therefore subject 
to the same laws as any other body of 
Soviet citizens; accordingly, it is not our 
business to interfere in any way in the 
internal affairs of the Church, but to see 
to it that Soviet laws are observed.” 
Then we were invited to open up our 
barrage of questions, “frankly,” “to the 
point,” and “without hesitation.” Each 
interview was expected to last for about 
an hour. Instead, we talked for two hours 
with Mr. Khodchenko, and for over 
three hours with Mr. Vilkhovy. Due to 
the pleasant personalities of both men, 
their frankness, sense of humor, and 
willingness to answer the most ticklish 
questions, these were the most interest- 
ing interviews in which I have ever 
participated. Not only our UNRRA 
group, but also the two Ukrainians— 
both of them, by the way, professional 
writers—thoroughly enjoyed these meet- 
ings. We learned many things which 
were entirely new to us. On the other 
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hand, both Mr. Khodchenko and Mr. 
Vilkhovy were very much interested to 
learn that many things which they take 
as a matter of course, are. of great im- 
portance to the people on the other side 
of the ocean. 

Both interviews were so packed with 
factual information that instead of at- 
tempting to report on the give and take 
of the discussion, I shall give a resume 
of what each representative told us, be- 
ginning with the interview with Mr. 
Vilkhovy on the Russian Orthodox 
Church. 


. THE ORTHODOX CHURCH 


The term “Ukrainian Orthodox 
Church” is a purely “geographical” con- 
cept. From the standpoint of religious 
classification, the Ukrainian Orthodox 
Church belongs to the Russian Orthodox 
Church (outside of Russia often re- 
ferred to also as the “Greek Orthodox 
Church”). From the organizational 
standpoint the Ukrainian Orthodox 
Church is an integral part of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church of the Soviet 
Union, the head of which is the Pa- 
triarch in Moscow. The jurisdiction of 
the latter, however, could hardly be de- 
termined by the political frontiers of the 
State. The Exarch Benjamin in the 
United States, for instance, also reports 
to the Moscow Patriarch. Historically, 
the Ukrainian Church preceded the 
Moscow Church, Kiev having been an 
older center of the Russian Orthodox 
Church than Moscow. However, after 
Moscow became the political center of 
Russia, the religious center gradually 
shifted from Kiev to Moscow. At pres- 
ent, the Exarchs represent the Moscow 
Patriarch in some of the Union Repub- 
lics. In administrative matters such 
Exarchs have considerable autonomy. 
This pertains to the Ukrainian Exarch as 
well. Metropolitan Ioann lives in Kiev 
and has the official title of “Metropolitan 
of Kiev and Galich.” The Ukrainian 
Exarch reports to the Patriarch in Mos- 
cow on one hand, and on the other hand, 
in his relations with the Ukrainian 
State, he deals with the Representative 
to the Ukraine of the Committee for 
Religious Affairs of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR. At the level of 
“oblasts” (regions) into which the 
Ukraine is divided, the Ukrainian 
Exarch is represented by bishops. There 
are altogether fifteen such bishops in the 
Ukraine, that is, less than the number 
of oblasts (regions), since some. of the 
bishops have more than one region un- 
der their jurisdiction. 

_The nucleus of the Church organiza- 
tion is the parish with its church and 
priests. There are, in round figures, gooo 
churches in the Ukraine. Theoretically 


each church has to have a priest of its © 


Own. There are, however, only 7,000 
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priests at present. Some of these serve 
in more than one church, while in other 
instances more than one priest is at- 
tached to churches with large congrega- 
tions. On the average, one bishop has 
under his jurisdiction 600 churches. 

There are also forty monasteries in the 
Ukraine, five of thera in Kiev. Some of 
the old monasteries and churches are 
considered as having more historical and 
cultural than religious value at present; 
they are, therefore, exempted from the 
network of “open” churches. Most such 
churches are under the Ukrainian Ar- 
chitectural Committee, while the most 
important ones are under All-Union 
jurisdiction. To the group of such his- 
torico-religious monuments belong the 
famous Kiev Lavra and its Sofia Cathe- 
dral. 

There are no official statistics on the 
total number of “churchgoers” in the 
Ukraine. It is estimated that the average 
attendance of churches in villages is 
around forty to fifty people; it varies 
from 200 to 300 people in larger village 
and small urban churches, and reaches 
500 in large churches. Since not all 
“churchgoers” necessarily attend the ser- 
vices each Sunday, it may be assumed 
that up to 2000 people constitute the 
congregation of a large city church. On 
big holidays the attendance of the Vladi- 
mir Cathedral in Kiev reaches 3000, 
even 5000 people, while on the day when 
the Moscow Patriarch visited Kiev and 
served in the latter cathedral, he at- 
tracted over 10,000 people. 

It is especially difficult to reckon the 
total number of people belonging to the 
Ukrainian Orthodox Church, since the 
congregation members do not pay any 
membership dues. Keeping in mind the 
above-mentioned _ statistical difficulties 
and the fact that the number of “church- 
goers” does not necessarily coincide with 
the number of people who feel they be- 
long to the Ukrainian Orthodox Church, 
the total number of “churchgoers” in 
the. Ukraine may be estimated at 
18,000,000. 

On its own funds the Church has the 
same right to buy or rent houses, gar- 


_ages, service buildings, etc., as any other 


Soviet organization. The regular church 
buildings were nationalized after the 
Revolution and, from the legal stand- 
point, belong to the State. A group of 
twenty people have the right to apply 
to the local Soviet for the use of a for- 
mer church building for religious ser- 
vices. No rent, in such cases, is charged 
by the State. The application, however, 
has to be signed by not less than twenty 
persons who accept the responsibility for 


_ maintaining the church building and 


equipment. in proper order. The legal 
requirement regarding “twenty persons 
as a minimum” is not a provision re- 
garding the “constituting of a congre- 


, gation.” There are no requirements to 





this end whatsoever, and the provision 
concerns only the acceptance of re- 
sponsibility for the church building. 

Because of the destruction of a large 
number of churches during the war, it 
often happens that the Church applies 
to the City or Rayon authorities for 
space for religious services. Such appli- 
cations are considered by the authorities 
in the same way as in the case of other 
agencies. The buildings for church 
schools are rented by the Church from 
the State. 


Church Finances 


The State does not support the Church 
financially, neither is the paying of mem- 
bership dues practiced by the congrega- 
tions. Under these conditions the finan- 
cial funds of the Church are created by 
a) collections at church services; b) vol- 
untary contributions; and c) pledges of 
members to pay for certain special proj- 
ects. The latter group, for instance, in- 
cludes funds created for repair work and 
the building of new churches. 

A certain percentage of funds collected 
locally by each congregation is put aside 
for the “Bishop’s Fund,” a percentage 
of which is- passed on directly to the 
Patriarch in Moscow. It is not customary 
for one congregation’ to help another 
financially. The Patriarch, the Exarch, 
and the bishops, however, may allocate 
their central funds among the bishops 
and single congregations respectively. 
Thus, 2,000,000 rubles were allocated 
from the bishops funds for the restora- 
tion and repair of.the St. Vladimir Cathe- 
dral in Kiev, which has a religious sig- 
nificance for the whole Ukrainian Ortho- 

(Continued on page 29) 


Ukrainians, including women and_ chil- 
dren, rebuild their houses at Mirgorod. 








I WOULD like to discuss a subject 

which is popular in the foreign press: 
“Does freedom of the press exist in the 
Soviet Union?” I simply want to 
acquaint unbiased people in other coun- 
tries, who are being so generously treated 
to distorted information about life in the 
USSR, with the work of Soviet journal- 
ists and writers. 

Many people in our country address 
the public through the press. Our Union 
has a membership of about 14,000 pro- 
fessional journalists. More than 3,000 
authors belong to the Union of Soviet 
Writers, but they constitute but a small 
fraction of those who contribute articles, 
news items, feature stories and verse to 
Soviet periodicals. In addition to the 
central, republican, regional, and district 
dailies, and hundreds of magazines, 
there are numerous publications issued 
in factories and mills, collective and state 
farms, in army units, aboard ships, and 
in schools and colleges. These printed 
newspapers or typewritten wall news- 
papers receive regular or occasional con- 
tributions from hundreds of thousands 
of Soviet people. Party members by no 
means form the majority of the profes- 
sional writers and journalists and are 
even a smaller minority of the corre- 
spondents — workers, peasants, intellec- 
tuals and soldiers—who write for the 
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factory, farm, army, and school press. 
The rates of payment to professional 
journalists and writers are subject to 
strict regulation by law and by trade 
union rules. As for the titanic army of 
amateur journalists, they do not expect 
any remuneration for writing for their 
factory newspapers. In our country, 
journalism is not just a means of earning 
a livelihood; it affords the Soviet citizen 
a means of discharging his social duty 
and of serving society. Ordinarily the 
skilled journalist in the USSR earns no 
greater material advantages from his 
work than the skilled engineer, let us 
say, or the efficient factory worker. 
The Soviet journalist is guided by a 
sense of responsibility to his people 
which is characteristic of every member 
of Soviet society. The careful reader of 
the Soviet press has probably noticed the 
almost complete absence of “scandal,” 
reports of fires, crimes, etc., in which 
the press abounds in other countries. 
This does not mean that fires, floods 
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or other accidents do not occur in the 
USSR. But, whereas a certain category 
of journalists in the West yearns for 
some frightful natural calamity, murder, 
or other sensation in the hope of getting 
a “scoop” and profiting from a “thrill- 
ing” story, the Soviet journalist refrains 
from this type of reporting. When he 
does write about natural calamities or 
accidents he does it not to thrill his read- 
ers but to prevent the recurrence of such 
evils. 

That is why our press is free of sen- 
sationalism, that is why murder and 
gangster stories, pornographic and other 
gutter genres are absent in our literature. 
Editors do not publish such material in 
the Soviet press, not only because it runs 
counter to their ideas about the role of 
the press in society, but because there is 
no need for journalists and writers to 
deal with such matters in a country 
where in the face of tremendous odds 
millions of people are concentrating all 
their efforts on the construction of a new 
society that will eliminate the very causes 
of these “sensations.” 

There is a Russian folk saying: “He 
weeps like a fool at a wedding.” (It re- 
fers to a character in a Russian fairy 
tale who dances at a funeral and weeps 
at a wedding.) Those who would try to 
revive such genres in’ our literature 
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would very much resemble this fool. 

Ignorant critics of the Soviet press 
accuse us of lack of courage to “go 
against the tide” and to criticize our 
government, and they usually brag, “But 
we are free to do this,” and to prove it, 
they cite examples of how their press 
throws mud at recently elected presidents 
and newly appointed prime ministers, 
and point out how individual partisans 
of the journalistic world venture to at- 
tack uncrowned kings and financial 
magnates. , 

But the reverse is most frequently the 
case. Their press may for months .and 
years lavish praise on downright swin- 
dlers and adventurists in high state posts 
because the lords of that press find it to 
their advantage to have such individuals 
in those posts. It frequently happens also 
that influential capitalists and prominent 
politicans are exposed and denounced 
in the press. But the exposing fervor of 
the journalists is more often than not 
used to cover up a political struggle be- 
tween parties or in the interests of plain 
business competition. 

Are we Soviet journalists afraid to 
criticize our authorities? Indeed not. 

It is true that none of our newspaper- 
men throws mud at the Soviet govern- 
ment. ‘It is likewise true that those who 
measure “journalistic boldness” by such 
a criterion will find no malicious “dope 
stories” in our press. It is equally true 
that we journalists and writers who con- 
tribute to the Soviet press are striving 
to strengthen the Soviet system and not 
to shatter and destroy it. 

We do not want to be white ravens 
among our compatriots and the over- 
whelming majority of people in the 
USSR who are solid behind their Soviet 


government: They Have infinite trust in’ 


the Communist Party which is leading 
the struggle of the people for Socialism 
and they feel, to put it plainly, not simply 
respect, but supreme love for Stalin. 

To those of us who have lived thirty 
years under the Soviet regime, the inven- 
tions of foreign ignoramuses about 
“Cheka terror,” about the “totalitarian- 
ism” of the Soviet system as the source 
of its “instability,” sound absurd. 

Such people might have gained some 
sense from the lessons of the truly 
totalitarian and terroristic system estab- 
lished by the Hitlerites in Germany 
which, after enduring for slightly more 
than ten years, collapsed under blows 
from without, whereas the Soviet system 
proved its unshakeable stability in the 
epic victory against fascism. 

I have slightly departed from my 
subject but this is necessary to under- 
stand the very nature and spirit of the 
Soviet press as a product of the entire 
way of life in the Soviet Union. 

Thirty years in the post-Revolutionary 
period have witnessed the disappearance 
of antagonistic classes in the USSR, for 
the abolition of private ownership of the 
means and instruments of production 
has eliminated the soil which nurtured 
them. The very structure of society 
which has developed in the USSR has 
supplied the ground for the moral and 
political unity of the entire nation which 
is the principal motive force of the coun- 
try’s development. 

Soviet society does not develop in a 
struggle of antagonistic classes, but in the 
struggle against the survivals of those 
antagonisms which have not yet been 
rooted out from human psychology. The 
common aims of the members of Soviet 








Collective farm women (left) discuss current events in their farm library. At the press (right) in a Buryat-Mongolian newspaper plant. 


society determine the unity of their 
actions. 

The. fact that political parties repre- 
senting exploiting classes have vanished, 
together with the latter, in the process 
of the development of Soviet society, 
that the democratic system of the USSR 
has taken shape as a one-party system 
based on a natural bloc of Communists 
with all non-partisan sections of the 
population, is not historical chance. 

This structure of society has naturally 
predetermined the relations of the press 
with the state system. In the USSR, 
where the state system expresses the will 
of the majority of people, there is no 
room for a press which would aim at the 
overthrow of this system and the govern- 
ment which represents it. 

Nevertheless the existence of a one- 
party system does not exclude, but on 
the contrary, presupposes severe criticism 
and self-criticism as one of the main 
springs of the development of the society. 
And the press plays a tremendous pro- 
gressive role in the promotion of this 
form of improvement of the Soviet sys- 
tem. It is precisely the extensive criticism 
and self-criticism practiced in the Soviet 
Union that is the basis of freedom of the 
press guaranteed by the Constitution of 
the USSR. Its practical nature is a feature 
of the- entire system of Soviet life. That 
is why criticism in the Soviet press, 
from the shop wall newspaper to Pravda, 
is purposeful, constructive criticism, free 
from sensationalism. 

The shortcomings of a state official, 
an industrial executive or a functionary, 
resulting from inefficiency, stupidity or 
malice, as well as the shortcomings of 
official bodies or enterprises, are severely 

(Continued on page 30) 
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ie ALL zones of Germany today wages 
and prices are officially controlled at 
the 1944 level. In the West, the black 
market is much more dominant than in 
the East, with the result that something 
like 60 per cent of the population have 
become engaged in the black market and 
supplement their living standards by 
foodstuffs obtained in various ways from 
the countryside. 

Nevertheless, the wage stop operates, 
and those workers, particularly trade 
union officials and democratic leaders 
who have neither the opportunity nor 
the desire to take part in the black 
market are living at starvation level. 

In the Eastern Zone both the wage 
stop and the control of prices are rigor- 
ously enforced. That means that the low- 
est paid worker can at least afford’ to 
buy rationed goods, providing a stand- 
ard which though low, is by no means 
starvation level. 

Some months ago, by order of the 
Soviet Military Administration, equal 
pay for equal work was decreed through- 
out the Eastern Zone. As a result, sev- 
eral million women workers received 
substantial increases in pay. 

The question was raised in the Al- 
lied Control Commission. The Russians 
were accused of breaking the wage stop 
agreement. The Russians asked simply: 
“Are we discussing wages or are we 
discussing sex?” None of the Western 
Allies could give any answer to this un- 
expected turn in the discussions and the 
matter dropped. 

To the Soviet Military Administration 
the idea that wages should be based not 
on work but on sex is too absurd to 
warrant further discussion. 

When I discussed this question in the 
Eastern Zone of Germany, I was re- 
minded of similar experiences during 
my long visit to the Soviet Union in the 
summer of 1946. During that trip Mr. 
Emlyn Jones, one of the members of 
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our delegation, made a point of asking 
at every factory we visited, whether the 
women were paid the same as the men, 
and I found it amusing to note the sur- 
prise of the workers that anyone should 
ask what to them was so obviously fool- 
ish a question. 

To the Germans, this acceptance of 
the principle of equality of women came 
as a surprise. I found many quite pro- 
gressive Germans who were rather like 
their counterparts in Britain; theoreti- 
cally they were ready to accept the prin- 
ciple of women’s equality, but when it 
came down to practical implementation 
of the policy, they were still inclined to 
have doubts. ; 

Even today in the Russian Zone of 
Germany, the trade unions have had to 
take strong action, even to the extent 
of threatening strikes in certain factories 
in order to secure the rate for the 
women and for youths doing men’s 
work. 

Mecklenburg, formerly the most reac- 
tionary province in Germany, has in- 
corporated a clause in its new Constitu- 
tion, enforcing the equality of women 
by specifically abolishing all laws con- 
trary to this right. The Constitution, in- 
cidentally, also guarantees the rights of 
young people to work, to receive equal 
pay and to enjoy recreation and cultural 
entertainments. 

Thus in the Soviet Zone of Germany 
the organization of women rests on a 
solid economic basis. The Democratic 
Women’s League of Germany was cre- 
ated in the Soviet Zone out of some 
7,000 women’s committees which sprang 
up in the early months of liberation. 
Immediately after the collapse they 
started to organize collective activities 
for the care of children, for the battle 
against disease, and for various other 
immediate tasks. 

The. League itself was created in Ber- 
lin in March, 1947. Women from all 
sections: of the national life including 
housewives, youth representatives, shop 
stewards, peasants, together with women 
who had gained prominence in litera- 
ture, science and culture, all took part 
in the inaugural conference. Only the 
Berlin Social Democrats attempted to 





block the creation of this new body, 
Nevertheless, despite their opposition, 
the conference went ahead and 1,400 
delegates representing a quarter of a 
million women took part. The Soviet 
and American administrations welcomed 
the conference, and greetings were re- 
ceived from the International Demo- 
cratic Federation of Women. 

In Germany today the women’s or- 
ganizations face almost superhuman 
tasks. The loss of manpower and the 
consequent preponderance of women in 
the age groups between 20 and 4p, pre- 
sents a terrifying problem. According to 
the census of December, 1945, in the 
Soviet Zone there are two men to every 
seven women in the age groups between 
20 and 25, and just over one to three in 
groups between 30 and 40. 

These figures mean that if the national 
economy is to be restored, millions of 
women must be brought into industry. 
The trade unions in the Soviet Zone are 
alive to this problem. They have not 
only enforced equal pay for equal work, 
but they have played a big part in in- 
suring the creation of a network of 
creches and day nurseries throughout 
the Zone. 

Women are being constantly urged to 
take a full share in the political activity 
of all three parties—the Socialist Unity 
Party, the Liberal Democratic Party, and 
the Christian Democratic Union. At the 
elections for the Provincial Parliaments 
and for the town and village Councils, 
the women’s organizations put up their 
own candidates. 

Progress is being made, A number of 
women are occupying responsible posi- 
tions in all spheres of public life. Never- 
theless, much has still to be done. In 
proportion to their numbers, the total of 
women elected to the various bodies is 
still extremely small, but the opposition 
to women in public life which was so 
ingrained in the German population by 
the Nazi propaganda of “Kitchen and 
Children” is slowly being broken down. 

Another much more human problem 
is involved in the existence of millions 
of women who because of the loss of 
men in Hitler’s war cannot hope to en- 
joy a normal family life. 

The new Constitutions adopted by 
the Parliaments of the five Laender (or 
Provinces) have laid down the principle 
of equal rights for illegitimate children. 

Three of the Provinces have legalized 
surgical abortion for genuine social or 
economic reasons. This step has been 
forced on the authorities by the terrify- 
ing rise in illegal abortions, due mainly 
to the desperate housing conditions re- 
sulting from bomb destruction and the 
absorption of five million refugees 
mainly from the area taken over from 
Poland. 

(Continued on page 28) ~ 
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Nina Shmeleva, a railroader employed 
at the Leningrad railway yards. 


HEN I visited the Soviet Union 
late in 1945, I carried with me a 
letter from Muriel Draper, Chairman 
of the Women’s Committee of the Na- 
tional Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, to the Soviet Women’s Anti- 
Fascist Committee. I received a warm 
welcome from Nina Popova, chairman 
of that committee, who held the im- 
portant post of Secretary of the All- 
Union Central Council of Trade Unions. 

Popova and her co-workers on the 
committee whom I met in her office in 
the Palace of Labor, told me they were 
delighted at any opportunity to establish 
closer contacts with the women of Amer- 
ica. Popova was a lovely looking person, 
with that air of serenity which seemed 
to mark all Soviet women, in spite of 
the terrible years of war and the gigantic 
task of reconstruction they faced in the 
post-war period. 

My question whether, now that the 
war was over, their anti-fascist commit- 
tee would continue to function, caused 
astonishment. 

“It would be unthinkable to our 
women,” Popova told me, “not to go on 
working to make sure that our sacrifices 
were not in vain. The struggle against 
fascism must go on until its last vestige 
is wiped out. We must do everything 
possible to strengthen the ties among 
the women of all the democratic coun- 
tries, to help organize the lasting peace 
and security of all peoples.” 

I presented a list, drawn up by the 
Women’s Committee, of questions that 
touched on just about every aspect of 
the public and private life of Soviet 
women. As Popova and the others 
scanned the list, I said, “We, in turn, 
would like to know what kind of infor- 
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mation you would like to have about 
American women.” 

“There is no need for us to draw up 
another list of questions,” said Popova. 
“This list you have brought expresses 
exactly what we want to know about 
ou.” 

“We are always asking things of you,” 
I went on. “Perhaps you will tell me 
what, besides answering these questions, 
you most want of us?” 

“What is wanted of American 
women? First of all, I should say, to 
strengthen our friendship and through 
our friendship to exert real influence 
on the peace of the world. It would be 
good if your committee would try to 
answer some of the slanders against our 
people and our government, and spread 
information on the life and activities of 
Soviet women, to show how many com- 
mon interests and problems we have. 
But above all, let American women 
support every movement directed toward 
strengthening peace and smashing all 
attempts to disrupt friendship among the 
wartime Allies. We are interested in all 
organizations of American women, and 
what they are doing.” 

With some hesitation, I pointed to 
one of the questions on the list that had 
to do with a project to send samples 
of new fashion models, patterns, acces- 
sories and cosmetics to the Soviet 
women. Did this suggestion seem a little 
frivolous to them? 

“And what makes you think we are 
not feminine, too?” Popova shot back, 
amused. “We did not have time for such 
things during the war, that’s true, but” 








Summer fashions for mother and child 
at the Moscow House of Fashions 






we're all the more interested in them 
now. Why shouldn’t our women and 
girls want pretty clothes and accessories 
and jewelry and cosmetics?” 

I brought up the question of the 
heavy work women were doing, which 
had been a particular concern to some 
American visitors. Would the prewar 
prohibitions against women doing cer- 
tain types of heavy work be restored? 

“We are proud of our women who 
have worked in mines and at heavy 
forges!” Popova exclaimed. “Our labor 
laws for the protection of women were 
never abrogated. Our women voluntarily 
waived them during the war. Many who 
held such jobs and became used to them 
and are earning good wages, want to 
keep on. 

“You know it is a custom among our 
workers to challenge each other to new 
production records. Some of our women 
forge tenders have been issuing chal- 
lenges to others to continue at their 
heavy jobs! We have to hold these 
women back, because we definitely don’t 
want to encourage women to continue 
in any work that may be physically 
injurious. 

“No one asks our women to tend 
forges—no one asks them to climb up 
on high scaffolding and build houses. 
But our women are coming forward as 
heroically in this reconstruction period 
as they did during the war. Some, it is 
true, prefer to leave their work and go 
home and raise families. But more of 
them want to continue their work and 
raise families too. We have to help them 
by putting our work with children on a 
still better basis. We are extending our 
system of maternity aid. We are now 
organizing a new type of rest home 
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where women can go in the last weeks 
before childbirth and have the best kind 
of pre-natal care and freedom from 
household and other responsibilities.” 

Vassilieva, president of the Central 
Committee of the Railroad Workers 
Union, spoke of the concern of the trade 
unions with measures to free women 
from household drudgery. 

“We stand for a strong family,” she 
said, “for comfortable home surround- 
ings, for a friendly family which knows 
how to spend its time together in a 


cultured way. Freeing a woman from 


housecleaning, washing and _ ironing, 
will make it easier for her to handle 
her job and at the same time build a 
cosy home and a stable happy family 
life with her husband and children.” 

To answer my questions about the 
new divorce regulations, they arranged 
for me to see Mariana Petrovna Sabilla, 
a stately, Portia-like blonde, chairman of 
the Lawyers’ Union and a practicing 
lawyer herself. 

I told Sabilla that according to some 
American journalists, it had become al- 
most impossible to get a divorce in the 
Soviet Union. 

“That’s not true,” said Sabilla. “The 
new law was passed to check the some- 
what light attitude toward marriage that 
had developed among some of our peo- 
ple. Now that it is a court matter, divorce 
is more difficult than before, but anyone 
who has serious reasons can get a divorce 
without much difficulty and I know of 
no case of denial where divorce was 
mutually sought.” 

The new procedure requires that the 
party desiring a divorce first publish a 
notice in the paper. Several such notices 
are usually to be seen in the Evening 
Moscow—there is no sensationalism— 
just the bare fact that so and so is seek- 
ing a divorce... Then both parties are 
called to the People’s Court for a pre- 
liminary hearing to establish the causes 
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of discord, and an attempt is made to 
bring about a reconciliation. If both sides 
seek the divorce, less pressure is exerted 
for them to remain together, unless it is 
clearly a matter of some temporary quar- 
rel that can be patched up. If only one 
side wishes the divorce, a very serious 
effort to effect reconciliation is made. 

If reconciliation ‘proves impossible, 
lawyers are chosen by each side and the 
matter is brought before the higher 
court. The fee in the first instance is 100 
rubles; for the higher court, from 500 to 
2,000 rubles. The trade union legal 
departments provide free legal aid for 
divorce cases—if they feel it is merited. 
Sabilla told me it could hardly happen 
that lack of funds would keep anyone 
with justifiable reasons for a divorce 
from getting it. The main deterrent, she 
said, was simply that the process was so 
much more complicated than before. 
Many people who would have rushed to 
get divorces when no court action was 
required, now put it off and in the delay, 
often discovered that they did not want 
a divorce after all. The action before the 
high court could be in a closed or open 
session. About half of the people seek- 
ing divorces chose closed sessions rather 
than undergo a public airing of their 
intimate affairs. 

There are no rigidly specified legal 
grounds for divorce, but all the circum- 
stances are taken into consideration. 
Where there were children, Sabilla told 
me, the chief concern was' to arrange 
the best possible care for them. 





“What grounds for divorce are accept- 
able to us?” She considered my question 
for a few moments. “A frequent motive 
for seeking divorce, we find, is jealousy, 
and such cases have to be carefully in- 
vestigated. A wife may suspect her 
husband whenever he stays away from 
home. The court has to determine 
whether the suspicions are justified. In 
such cases we cannot have hard and fast 
rules. Sometimes a jealous wife is so un- 
reasonable, and so incapable of chang- 
ing her nature that it leads to incom- 
patibility. Incompatibility we do not 
consider the best of grounds, but if it 
appears that two individuals simply 
can’t live happily together, then it may be 
accepted. 


“If one wants children and the other 
is sterile, or. if either husband or wife 





refuses to accept responsibility for the 
care of children or step-children, this 
would be considered legitimate grounds. 

“Desertion by either husband or wife,” 


said Sabilla, “would be acceptable 
grounds, but if children were involved, 
or if either the wife or the husband was 
incapacitated for work, responsibility 
for support would have to be arranged 
for. Adultery might be an acceptable 
ground, but again circumstances, es- 
pecially during wartime, have to be con- 
sidered. In some cases extra-marital rela- 
tions during the war years have led to 
divorce, in some not. 


“Strong love for another than one’s 
own wife or husband would be an ac- 
ceptable ground—if it is a real and 
sincere love,” Sabilla went on. “The 
court goes into such cases very carefully. 


Above: Breakfast on a Kuban farm. Above, 

right: Gathering in the rye in Stalingrad re- 

gion. Left: Shift engineer in the blast fur- 

nace department of the Kuznetsk Works helps 
bathe his ten-months-old son. 


For example, recently there was a case 
of a seventy-year old man, married for 
forty-five years, who fell in love with a 
twenty-year old girl and wanted a 
divorce. It was not granted. It would 
have brought tragedy to his wife and in 
the end, tragedy to the twenty-year old 
girl who, sooner or later, would have 
fallen in love with someone nearer her 
own age. 

“But we mist recognize the fact that 
sometimes a new love comes along—so 
strong it cannot be denied. 

“We always think of the children. The 
children of broken families suffer, and 
that is why we go to such lengths to 
bring about reconciliation wherever pos- 
sible. But we recognize that if the 
parents are really unhappy together, the 
children also suffer and this, too, is taken 
into consideration. 

“Right now, many divorce cases in 
Moscow are provoked by crowded hous- 
ing. Not long ago there was a case of a 
man and wife and her mother sharing 
crowded quarters. The husband said 
constant quarrelling had made life there 
intolerable to him, though he and his 
wife had been very happy before. It 
seemed quite clear the housing situation 
was to blame. The judge advised getting 
other quarters, separate from the mother- 
in-law. The husband agreed and the 
court helped him find a place.” 

Since the new law went into effect, 
divorces in Moscow had dropped to 
about a third of the previous number, 


just before the war and Sabilla felt that 





the law had led to a more sefious at- 
titude toward marriage. There had been 
a new rise in the divorce rate with the 
end of the war, which had brought 
about many tangled situations, but she 
felt that this was temporary. 

“Suppose,” she explained, “a woman 
has remarried on the assumption that 
her husband was killed. Such cases are 
numerous. For permission to remarry, 
she had to go to court. If her documents 
proved to the court’s satisfaction that the 
husband was dead, she was permitted to 
remarry. Then the husband turns up. 
He has the right to ask the court to 
annul the ‘recognition of his death’ 
which cleared the way for his wife’s 
remarriage. Naturally ‘he does not want 
to be on record as a dead man. In such 
cases we straighten out the matter as to 
whether the first or second marriage is 
to stand, according to the wishes of the 
people concerned, who usually come to 
an equitable arrangement. If the first 
marriage relation is to be resumed, then 
the second marriage is annulled and no 
divorce is necessary. If the second mar- 
riage is to stand then the court simply 
corrects the legal record of the first 
husband’s death, and again no divorce 
proceedings are necessary. The court 
steps in only when there is disagree- 
ment.” . 

About 70 per cent of the people’s 
judges were women at the time of my 
visit. Despite demobilization, the pro- 
portion was expected to remain high, 
since more and more young women 
were attracted to the legal profession. 
Over 50 per cent of the students enter- 
ing the juridical faculties were girls. 

Later I dropped in on a divorce trial 
held in a small and informal courtroom. 
It was an open hearing, and about a 
dozen people had wandered in. They 
displayed little curiosity in the proceed- 
ings and were apparently there on legal 
business of their own. 
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This was a consent case and neither 
spouse was represented by counsel. The 
woman judge briefly summarized the 
facts from the documents before her. 
The wife had deserted in 1941, a few 
months after marriage, because she 
objected to looking after the husband’s 
three children by a former wife. The 
judge then asked each party to make 
statements. These confirmed the data in 
her summary. Then the two lay associate 
judges asked a few questions and the 
court retired, returning in about five 
minutes with a decision granting the 
divorce. Each party was taxed 500 rubles 
costs and ten days were allowed for an 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
RSFSR. Since both parties had agreed on 
the divorce, obviously there would be no 
appeal. . 


A STORY in the youth newspaper, 
Komsomolskaya Pravda of the 
previous July 26, had stirred up a lively 
discussion. Captain Olga and Andrey, 
commander of her regiment, had fallen 
in love during the war. Andrey has a 
wife and a nine-year old daughter. When 
the war ends, they return together to the 
town where they both live. Andrey goes 
home to tell his wife what has happened, 
promising to return to Olga. Olga im- 
patiently awaits him, recalling the joys 
and the sufferings of their two years to- 
gether at the front. At last the expected 
knock comes and Olga rushes joyously 
to greet her lover, opens the door, and 
finds instead a small, pale, blonde 
woman with sorrowful gray eyes— 
Andrey’s wife. Olga is beside herself, 
first with disappointment, and then rage 
at the thought that Andrey, lacking 
courage to come himself, has sent his 
wife. 

“Do not blame Andrey,” the wife 
says. “He is an honest person—a big 
person. He does not know I am here. 
He loves you... yet our life together 
was not just a casual thing .. . there 


were good, happy days and years... 
but he never loved me the way he does 
you... you are strong and big, like 
he is himself—you have a right to hap- 
piness with him. And I... we have 
been through so much together. We lost 
three children—one is left. Together we 
have cherished her... she has been 
waiting for her father for four years— 
and now she will noe leave his side. We 
all sat up together all night—she would 
not go to bed. If he leaves us, he will 
not be happy. Nor will he be happy with 
us—without you. He knows this and 
suffers unbearably. We both love him ... 
let us decide this together . . . but we 
must not blame each other, Olga—no one 
is guilty here... .” , 

Olga looks into the sad eyes of the 
wife and suddenly sees in her plain 
features torn with grief something ex- 
traordinarily beautiful and noble. They 
embrace and Olga sends her back to 
her husband. 

Letters poured into Komsomolskaya 
Pravda, some defending Olga, but most 
of them defending the wife. One of the 
letters published was from a group of 
young officers who not long before had 
been fighting in the front line. They 
violently disapproved of the obvious 
sympathy shown in the story for Olga 
and the author’s condescension toward 
the plain little wife, for whom the 
superior Olga gives up her lover as a 
noble, self-sacrificing gesture. The Red 
Army men felt that Olga and Andrey 
never should have had their affair in the 
first place. They ended the letter with a 
warning to wives and mothers: “Look 
out—Olga prowls among you!” 

Some Americans I talked with scoffed 
at the puritanical attitude the discussion 
revealed. There may be some tendency 
in that direction—but if so, it seems to 
me the result of a wholly natural effort 
to counteract the mass disruption of 
family life the war inevitably brought. 
Men and women, separated from their 
own families, faced together the daily, 
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Alexandra Kollontay (left) 
at the Soviet Embassy in 
Stockholm where she 
served as Ambassador 


Nina Popova (right), 
Chairman of the Soviet 
Women's Anti-Fascist 
Committee and Secretary 
of the All-Union Council 
of Trade Unions. 


during the war years. . 


momentary prospect of death and 
snatched what happiness they could. All 
through the war, in the USSR as in the 
USA, public opinion consciously strove 
to protect and preserve the family. 
Konstantine Simonov’s poem, “Wait for 
Me,” written to his wife, sold in many 
millions of copies, and was made into 
a movie. : 

I was eager to know what Alexandra 
Kollontay felt about these things. In the 
early chaotic years after the Revolution, 
Kollontay had defended “free love,” 
whether extra-marital or non-marital— 
not as a final solution, but as necessary 
during the days of revolutionary change 
when work must come first and joy be 
snatched wherever it was found. But her 
views met with opposition. Professor 
Zalkind, for example, went to the other 
extreme not only advocating continence 
before marriage and complete mon- 
ogamy, but advocating that sexual inter: 
course should be for the sole purpose of 
having children. 

Lenin, in his famous interview with 
Clara Zetkin, took a position which has 
become the accepted attitude in the So- 
viet Union, when he said: 

“You of course are well acquainted 
with the famous theory that in a Com- 
munist society the satisfaction of the sex 
impulse and the demands of love will 
be as simple and as inconsequential as 
the drinking of a glass of water. . 

“Certainly thirst must be satisfied. 
But does a normal person, under normal 
conditions, lie in the street and drink 
from mud puddles? Or even from a 
glass that dozens of other people have 
been drinking from? But still more im- 
portant is the social aspect of it. Drink- 
ing water is an individual matter. But 
two participate in love, and from jt arises 
a third, new life. Here the interests of 
society come in, the duty to the collective 
must be considered. 

“T_ don’t for a minute want to preach 
asceticism. Communism must bring the 

(Continued on page 28) 
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THE ELECTIONS IN ROMANIA 


The third article of a series on the elections in 


Eastern Europe prepared by our Research Department 


= of a People’s Republic in 
Romania, with the abdication on 
December 30, 1947, of King Mihai, has 
directed attention again to democratic 
developments in this former German 
satellite. Rich in wheat, oil and other 
natural resources and _ strategically lo- 
cated on the Black-Sea and the Danube, 
Romania has the requisites for pros- 
perity and a high culture for all its 
people. 

Prior to the war, however, the Ro- 
manian people enjoyed neither pros- 
perity nor culture. The wealth of the 
country was largely under the control of 
foreign interests who, together with the 
rich landowners and industrialists, effi- 
ciently exploited this wealth and the 
native population as well. Average in- 
come was low, infant mortality high 
and the incidence :of venereal disease 
and tuberculosis staggering. An illiteracy 
rate of 60 per cent held back the politi- 
cal development of the people. 

Nevertheless, the people of Romania 
are proud and freedom-loving and op- 
pression has ever sat uneasily on their 
shoulders. Descended in part from the 
Romans (whence the name Romania) 
settled in their country.by the Emperor 
Trajan in 106 A.D., the blood of the 
present inhabitants is mixed with that 
of a dozen heirs of the Roman world, 
notably Goths, Scythians and Slavs. The 
restless spirit of the people helped their 
leaders to reduce Turkish suzerainty to 
an impotent legalism by 1866, and to 
achieve full independence twelve years 
later. But a foreign monarch, King 
Carol I of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, 
was imported to rule the country with 
the aid and in the interests of its wealth- 
lest classes. 

The leading political party in post- 
World War I Romania was the Liberal 
party (actually the most conservative) 
led by the Bratianus and closely identi- 
fied with western European and U.S. 
capital. It was replaced in 1928, by the 
National Peasant party of Juliu Maniu, 
a former deputy from Transylvania in 


the prewar Dual Monarchy’s Parliament 


in Vienna. The thirties saw the growth 
in power of the Nazi-inspired Iron 
Guard and Carol’s resistance to it with 
his own brand of fascism. In 1940, 
Marshal Antonescu compelled Carol to 
abdicate and the Marshal took the ill- 
fated country into Hitler’s war against 
the Soviet Union, and later against Brit- 
ain and the United States. 

When the tide turned in favor of the 
Allies young King Mihai ousted Anto- 
nescu in the August 23, 1944, ,coup, 
agreed to armistice terms with the 
United Nations and joined in the war 
against Hitler. Since then a series of 
progressively more democratic govern- 
ments have come to power. On March 6, 
1945, Dr. Petru Groza of the Plowmen’s 
Front was named Premier in a four- 
party coalition cabinet. The present gov- 
ernment, of which he is still head, rests 
upon the Parliament elected November 
19, 1946. Was this election democratic? 
The State Department says “No,” and 
has used this, in part, as an excuse for 
blocking Romania’s entrance into the 
United Nations. 

Let us examine the facts. The election 
figures show that more people were eli- 
gible to vote, more people did vote and 
more of the eligibles votéd, both abso- 
lutely and proportionately, than in any 
other election ever held in Romania. 
This is illustrated by contrasting the 
1946 election with that of 1937, the last 
election prior to Carol’s fascist constjtut- 
tion of 1938. Examine the table below. 

Thus, while the 1946 population was 
a million and half less, eligibles had 


jumped by more than 71 per cent and . 


votes cast had more than doubled. 

A comparison of the Romanian elec- 
tions with those of other countries shows 
that while she lagged behind Britain, the 
Soviet Union, and her neighbors in the 
total percentage of the population voting, 
there was a 20 per cent wider participa- 
tion in her elections than in our own in 


1944. s 
Furthermore, compared with Greece, 





Difference 


% of % of Per- 

1937 Pop. 1946 Pop. in Pop. cent 

Population 18,057,028 16,500,0001 —1,557,028 —9 
Total eligible 4,651,959 26 8,100,0002 +49 +3,448,041 +71 
Total votes cast 3,071,693 17 6,844,2172 +41 +3,772,524 +122 


1 Decrease due to territorial and war losses. 2 Incomplete. 
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Romania had proportionately two and a 
half times as many voters. 

Actually, democratic elections in the 
accepted western European sense never 
existed in prewar Romania. Although 
the kingdom purported to have a re- 
sponsible parliamentary system, no gov- 
ernment ever fell through lack of a vote 
of confidence from the Chamber. In- 
stead, governments were replaced from 
above and were then authorized to 
“make” an election to vindicate the 
change. This was rendered easier by the 
highly restrictive electoral law of 1926 
that conveniently granted a 50 per cent 
premium in seats to any party that won 
40 per cent or more of the popular votes, 
thus assuring it control. Hence the polit- 
ical maxim in prewar Romania that “no 
government ever lost an election.” Par- 
ties hurtled roller-coaster fashion from 


_ power to near-oblivion from one year to 


the next. And neither the National 
Peasants nor the Liberals ever won more 
than 7 to 27 per cent of the popular votes 
except when they were in the govern- 
ment and “making” the elections. 

In 1937, King Carol tired of even this 
limited democracy and named as pre- 
mier Octavian Goga, although he had 
won only g per cent of the popular vote 
in the December elections. Then in Feb- 
ruary, 1938, Carol ordered a plebiscite 
to vote in a new constitution, which 
raised the age for voting for members of 
the Chamber to 30, highest in the world 
for a lower house, and limited electors 
to specified categories. A special clause 
prohibited any Romanian from advo- 
cating in speech or writing a change in 
the form of government or in the distri- 
bution of wealth. 

As a further check on such demo- 
cratic tendencies as might still seep 
through the obstructions in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, a Senate had also been 
provided, a large proportion of whose 
members were appointed for life. Again, 
not content with this, Carol’s 1938 Con- 
stitution lengthened the term (for those 
elected) to nine years, one of the longest 
in the world, and raised the minimum 
age for voting for Senator to 40, by far 
the highest minimum voting age in the 
world. The various political parties were 
abolished, the only one permitted being 
Carol’s new “Front of National Re- 
birth.” 

After the 1944 pro-Allied coup a 
Royal decree reinstated the 1923 Con- 
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situation but eliminated, as an anacho- 
nism, the undemocratic Senate. All non- 
fascist political parties were again made 
legal. After protracted public discussion 
—the State Department thought it was 
too protracted—a new electoral law was 
promulgated in July, 1946. It provided 
for universal adult suffrage, male and 


female, including servicemen, without . & 


tax, property or literacy qualifications. 
Proportional representation was insti- 
tuted, indirect elections outlawed. The 
minimum age for voting was brought 
down from 30 to 21. Disfranchised were 
convicted criminals, incompetents and 
bankrupts; also war criminals, the prin- 
cipal office-holders in the fascist regime, 
members of certain fascist organizations, 
volunteers in the war against the United 
Nations and certain other collaborators 
and Nazi sympathizers. 


In the 1946 election four parties, the 
Social Democrats, Communists, Tatar- 
escu Liberals and the Plowmen’s Front, 
ran together as the Democratic Party 
Bloc (BPD), agreeing among them- 
selves which parties would put up can- 
didates in different counties. Two small 
parties, the National Popular and Alex- 
andrescu’s Nationalist Peasants, gave the 
government conditional support. The 
Hungarian Popular Union, representing 
the Hungarian minority in Transyl- 
vania, joined the Bloc after the election. 
The National Peasant party of Juliu 
Maniu and Bratianu’s Liberals led the 
opposition. There were also several 
splinter groups, such as Lupu’s Demo- 
cratic Peasants and Petrescu’s Social 
Democrats. Twelve parties in all, plus 
independents, participated. 

Near final results for the principal 
parties are shown in the table below. 

In contrast to the prewar system, the 
percentage of seats won corresponded 
closely to the percentage of votes re- 
ceived. Only among the smaller parties 
did a “wastage” of votes appear, due to 
wide scattering. Maniu’s Peasant party 
supporters, for example, were distrib- 
uted in all counties, but too few in many 
areas to elect a representative. Hence, 
with 13 per cent of the votes they only 
received 8 per cent of the seats. The 
Hungarian Popular Union, on the other 
hand, was concentrated in 18 counties. 
Consequently, with 7 per cent of the 
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A demonstration on Palace Square in Bucharest following the recent abdication 
of King Mihai. The banner reads: “Long Live the People’s Republic of Romania." 


votes it received its due 7 per cent of 
the seats. 

Maniu was the most vociferous of the 
Opposition in claiming government 
fraud and undue pressure in the election. 
The U.S. and Britain had insisted on 
inclusion of representatives of his and 
of Bratianu’s party in the Cabinet; and 
the State Department’s protests to the 
Romanian government on the elections 
echoed many of his charges. The gov- 
ernment did launch a vigorous cam- 
paign to get out a large vote for its 
parties, and it is not unlikely that some 
of its adherents were unduly zealous. 
Nevertheless, charges of terrorism and 
assault come with questionable credibil- 
ity from one who, in his subsequent 
trial for treason, was charged by the 
government with setting up an under- 
ground terrorist organization himself, 
and with responsibility for 94 specific 
election campaign attacks on pro-govern- 
ment: workers. 

Maniu had long enjoyed a spurious 
reputation, particularly abroad, as a 
great democrat and liberal. Indeed, the 
State’ Department in one of its recent 
protests characterized him as “an out- 
standing champion of democratic ideals.” 
But the facts hardly bear out this 
eulogy. Maniu was supposed to repre- 
sent the interests of the “peasantry.” 
But this term became increasingly iden- 





Pro-government 
Democratic Party Bloc (BPD) 


Social APE MGCPAUC .oeicsssscicssvsssecicsscvsseecscens 
National Liberal (Tatarescu) ............... 
Plowmen’s Front CGLOZAa). ...6.<cscssssesvseccs 
CoO CLCELLLC! (3) ee eee eee ae eee eee 
Hungarian Popular Union ciissc.cscsscssssesossaes 


Opposition 


National Peasant (Mani) ............ccccscccccess 
National Liberal (Bratianu) .................00 
Democratic Peasant (Lupu) ...........cccceeee 


Votes % of Seats % of 
Received total won total 
ae 78 19 
ee ‘ 75 18 
ff 4,646,496 68 70 17 
me 67 16 
509,178 7 29 f 
as 873,981 13 33 8 
* 271,387 4 3 1 
el 152,942 2 2 5 
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tified with the larger landholders. His 
prewar regimes differed little from those 
of his predecessor Bratianu, the repre- 
sentative of banking and foreign capi- 
talist interests. The peasants, even dur- 


‘ing his first premiership, asked each 


other if they had not merely exchanged 
one wolf for another, and the answer 
would be, so the story goes: “Alas, yes, 
but Bratianu at least was not so hun- 
gry.” 

By 1946 it is highly doubtful if Maniu 
enjoyed any greater popular support 
than the votes for his party indicated. 
After the election the Peasant party 
member resigned from the Cabinet and 
the party’s deputies refused to take their 
seats in the Parliament. 

On July 14, 1947, the Government 
arrested several of Maniu’s top aides as 
they were boarding a plane in an at- 
tempt to flee the country. They were 
arraigned for treason, together with 
Maniu himself and others of the party 
leadership. The trial, a detailed account 
of which can be secured from the Ro- 
manian Legation, offers voluminous evi- 
dence that Maniu and his key men had 
long records of anti-democratic activity 
and anti-Government conspiracy. 


In 1930, evidence showed, Maniu had 


recalled the reactionary Carol from exile 
to the throne. In 1433, when Maniu was 
in power, the police shot down 480 strik- 
ing railway workers. In 1937, he had 
instructed his followers to cooperate 
with Corneliu Codreanu, leader of the 
fascist Iron Guards, in the election cam- 
paign. The latter, before his death, told 
his party members to look to Maniu for 
leadership, and when the Iron Guard 
was banned most of its members joined 
the National Peasant party. In 1940, 
Maniu recalled from Berlin the notori- 
ous fascist, Hora Sima. After Antonescu 
took the country into war at Hitler’s 
(Continued on page 29) 
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T would be sad indeed if Soviet chil- 
dren and youth never took a flight on 
the wings of imagination. Such flights 
are being encouraged by educators. Little 
tots get their fairy tales and thrill at the 


adventures of goblin and elf. When they. 
_ grow a little they hear and read of fan- 


tastic adventures with a modicum of 
scientific base where a test tube or an 
electric coil play the part of the dis- 
missed fairy’s wand. 

As they progress along the path of 
life, Soviet youth always look ahead of 
their time and try to visualize the shape 
of things to come, things that they are 
helping build. 

I recently had the opportunity of read- 
ing a number of essays written by boys 
in the seventh grade of Moscow’s School 
56. The average age of the boys in this 
class is 13. This was their mid-term 
examination. 

I wish those glib correspondents who 
systematically try to.convey the impres- 
sion that Soviet youth is regimented, 
militarized—in other words, being pre- 
pared for war and conflict—were made 
to read those essays. Their whole edifice 
of malicious lies would collapse like a 
house of cards. 

It is enougt to go through several 
Soviet schools to see that the uniform 
dresses of the highschool girls are not 
at all menacing, and that if the boys 
indulge in skiing, this has little to do 


with alleged future Arctic campaigns. . 


As a matter of fact “militarism” in the 
Soviet school is limited to gymnastics, 
and who could find fault with that? 

But let us go back to our essays. 

The general theme given to the boys 
was H. G. Wells’ “Time Machine.” The 
students were not restricted as to form 
or treatment; the theme was to serve 
merely as a beacon for the flight of their 
imagination. 

I read a score of the essays and I was 
struck by several ideas which their 
young authors had in common. 

Firstly, to my surprise, very little at- 
tention was paid to the technical details 
of the various Time Machines. There 
were none of the naive attempts, so 
common in such cases, to explain how 
the Thing works. The Time Machine 
to these boys was obviously not a thing 
in itself, but simply a device for taking 
a glimpse at the future. The treatment 
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Soviet Youth Rides the ‘Time Machine 


by SERGEI KOURNAKOFF 


of things to come put the accent on the 


social aspect. Interestingly, while most 
of the Machines were equipped with 
both “past” and “future” levers, all boys 
took flights into the future. None of 
them seemed to want to play Connecti- 
cut Yankee. 

Secondly, I was astonished by certain 
things almost all the boys saw (or did 
not see) in the future. They all saw 
cities immersed in gardens and parks, 
instead of the usual concrete-and-chro- 
mium monstrosities with which popular 
science magazines threaten us. They did 
not see any uniforms and weapons. 
Finally, they all noted a general atmos- 
phere of good will among men. The 
observations were highly individual in 
each case, but the general trend of 
thought was common to all. 

There were flights to Moscow, New 
York, England and other places with 
the time span ranging from a couple of 
centuries to a thousand years. 

Volodia Shanghin, being hipped on 
astronomy, picked the date of October 
16, 2126, to see his native Moscow be- 
cause on that day a total eclipse of the 
sun will be seen there. 

Having arrived in Moscow on the 
morning of the eclipse, Volodia in spite 


SERGE] KOURNAKOFF, at work at his home 
in the suburbs of Moscow, was our military 
analyst during the war. 


of the excitement, noted right away that 
all inscriptions on the streets and build- 
ings were in.a new universal language 
which had become necessary because 
there were no more separate states. 

Having duly observed the eclipse 
through an electronic telescope, Volodia 
(with friend) went out for a bite to eat. 
On the way he found palm trees and 
unheard of flowers decorating Moscow’s 
avenues, which was all due to the use 
of atomic energy to change the climate. 
The boys noted also the absence of 
crowds and noise. The city was radically 
decentralized. In the streets they met a 
number of people of all colors who had, 
as they found out, come to attend some 
international convention. 

In the restaurant the boys found a 
menu consisting of dishes of all people 
in the world. The only thing missing 
was the cash register. No charge for the 
food, please. Everybody eats. according 
to his needs and taste. ... 

Vassia Rybalchikov decided to have 
a look at the colonial people and headed 
for the Malay States where he found 
the natives dressing very much like 
Europeans, but preserving certain tradi- 
tional ornaments of their own. Instead 
of huts they lived in comfortable houses, 
read books and played the piano. Most 
important of all, they ruled themselves 
and worked for themselves. 

Vassia returns to’ Moscow, but does 
not press the time button, and so lands 
in his home town of several centuries 
hence. 

He takes time out to note that a man 
in civilian clothes stands at a place 
where the traffic cop should be. A mo- 
torist drives up to him and says: “Sorry, 
officer, I violated the traffic regulations. 
Here I am.” The cop smiles and waves 
him on his way. Smacks of a famous 
cherry tree, doesn’t it? Perhaps, but 
there might be something more to it... . 

Vania Sizov arrives in Moscow five 
hundred years from today. As a matter 
of fact his machine remains on the spot 
where he built it, in a shed. Instead of 
the familiar street, there is a huge park. 
Vania goes shopping and also finds that 
people don’t pay for the things they ac- 
quire. Restaurants, stores, factories are 
well-nigh automatic with an extremely 
short work-day resulting. Stadiums, thea- 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Character Education in the Soviet Union 


Is Soviet pedagogy in the humanistic tradition 
or hostile to it, as charged by Professor Counts? 


i eee is nothing intrinsically bane- 
ful about hero-worship. Educators of 
all countries since time immemorial 
have inculcated their youth with ideals 
epitomized by the lives of national 
heroes. Youth groping for guidance 
along life’s uncharted and seemingly 
perilous road seem to find it helpful to 
hold before them images of persons who 
have made good and whom they can 
strive to emulate. The crucial question 
is: are the youth deceived by their edu- 
cators by the setting up of false heroes? 
Are their characters distorted and their 
ideals perverted by the standards of con- 
duct that are portrayed as ideal? Do the 
images of the heroes set before them 
corrupt them, thwart their potentialities, 
create illusory goals that breed personal 
insecurity? Or do they on the contrary 
develop inner disciplines that will enable 
the youth to cope with difficulties which 
beset them in all stages of their person- 
ality growth? Do they help formulate 
goals that. inspire the youth to fulfill 
himself through identification with the 
needs, hopes and aspirations of others, 
or do they demean him with the limited 
standards of self-centered individualistic 
ambitions? 

While hero worship has been a con- 
ventional ingredient in educational fare, 
iconoclastic attitudes toward heroes have 
at the same time been characteristic 
among intellectuals in our society. Many 
have been so repelled by the meretricious 
manner in which heroes have been 
idealized, by the pretentious sham of 
patriotic ballyhoo, that they have become 
alienated. They consider it a mark of 
their sophistication that they see through 
the use of patriotic heroic tradition as 
a device of social control by ruling 
groups. Moreover, the rejection of past 
heroes has sometimes provoked an in- 
tense passion for the creative develop- 
ment of new forms of thought and prac- 
* tice. At the same time it has sometimes 
led to discontinuity in tradition, an ab- 
stract, rootless outlook, devoid of senti- 
ment, and to personal insecurity for 
want of a sense of belonging and believ- 
ing in the heroes of some group. 

These were some of the thoughts pro- 
voked in me by the title 1 Want to Be 
Like Stalin.* 1 had assumed from its 

*I Want to Be Like Stalin. From the Russian 
text on Pedagogy by B. P. Yesipov and N. K. 
Goncharov, translated by George S. Counts and 


Nucia P. Lodge, with an introduction by George S. 
Counts, New York, John Day Co., 1947, pp. 150. 
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Samuel Smith of the recent book “Under- 
standing the Russians: A Study of Soviet Life 
and Culture." 





title and from its vague jacket descrip- 
tion that the book was a text book for 
teacher training in the Soviet schools 
presenting events in the biography of 
Stalin that might serve as an inspiration 
and guide to action tor Soviet youth. 
I soon found, however, that it was a 
translation of six sections of but one 
chapter, and two other very brief selec- 
tiors from a twenty-one chapter volume 
published in Russia in 1946 entitled 
Pedagogy. Obviously the title Pedagogy 
is not a popular sales title, so the trans- 
lators or publisher have blandly desig- 
nated the book I Want to Be Like Stalin. 
(It would be good to know whether the 
approval of the Russian authors was ob- 
tained for this change, and whether they 
had the opportunity to sanction the sepa- 
rate publication of these specific selec- 
tions of their book dealing with the 
“education in the qualities of Bolshevik 
character” which the translators claim to 
be representative of the entire book.) 
The title, thus, intentionally, even demo- 
gogically plays upon the much _publi- 
cized criticism in this country of the 
idealization of Stalin, and gives the im- 
pression that Stalin alone is chosen for 
adulation. However, the very text from 
which the title is derived reads: “How 
often have we heard children say: ‘I 
want to be like Stalin’; ‘I want to be 
like Chkalov,’ ‘I want to be like a hero 
in the Patriotic War’” (pp. 131-32). 
Stalin is indeed glorified in the text in 
a manner which will offend many Amer- 
icans nurtured in the skeptical, indi- 
vidualistic tradition. Unswerving loyalty 
to Stalin is cultivated, but one may 
readily question whether it is “blind” as 
Professor Counts designates it (p. 26). 


Moreover, from the point of view of the © 


sociologist, the major issue is not that 
there is a hero, but rather what attri- 
butes are ascribed to him. 

The impropriety of the use of this 
title is indirectly acknowledged and its 
purpose revealed near the end of 
Counts’ long introduction: “The title of 
this little book was chosen [he writes] 
neither to attract attention of the 
thoughtless nor to cast ridicule on the 
Soviet State, but rather to convey to the 


American reader the essentially religious 
quality of the Soviet outlook on the 
world. In this materialistic religion, ‘I 
want to be like Stalin’ is the equivalent 
of ‘I want to be like Jesus’ in the Chris- 
tian community.” (p. 30.) 

Counts appears to be distressed con- 
siderably by the implications of this 
analogy. He believes that “the Russians _ 
seem to be building a theocracy on the 
philosophical foundations of material- 
ism.” (p. 29.) 

But are they really? 

Counts makes no mention of the cru- 
cial differences between Soviet and other 
education in morality. There, ruling 
authorities have sought to develop a 
secular morality, one that is not based 
upon supernatural sanctions. Some pro- 
gressive educators in the United States 
and other countries have had this goal 
before, but never has it been sought 
officially on so vast a scale. There can 
be no leaning upon the wrath of an 
avenging diety, no appeals to the fears 
of damnation in the fire and brimstone 
of hell or the rewards of eternal heav- 
enly bliss. Moralists have for centuries 
prophesied that in the absence of these 
coercive, supernatural sanctions decent 
conduct would disappear, that ordered 
social life would become impossible and 
chaos would prevail. Why has this pre- 
diction proved to be totally erroneous in 
the Soviet Union? What instructions are 
given educators to guide them in devel- 
oping the character of Soviet youth sa 
that self-fulfillment and_ identification 
with the purposes of a socialist state 
become part of the same process? The 
text gives enlightening clues to the suc- 
cessful answer to these important ques- 
tions. Without any overt attack upon 
religion, it offers a secular program for 
character training, the outlines of which 
are revealed in the following character- 
istic quotations: 

“With us there are no contradictions 
between individuality and society. But 
while we are desirous of cultivating in 
pupils the spirit of collectivism, we pay. 
due attention to personal tendencies, 
needs and interests of each child... . 
Only by means of a careful approach 
to the pupil and a complete develop- 
ment of his individuality is it possible 


to educate him in collectivism.” (pp. 
37-38.) 

“Education in the spirit of socialist 
humanism has as its task the leading of 
children to a consciousness of the high 
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value of human personality and the 
inculcation in them of respect for the 
rights and dignity of man.” (p. 72.) 

“A person possessing a feeling of 
honor and personal dignity demands 
justice for himself and is just to others, 
refuses both to submit to insult and to 
insult others, and overpraises neither 
himself nor others. A person reared in 
the spirit of honor and personal dignity 
is revolted by every manifestation of 
sycophancy, servility, officiousness, flat- 
tery, and other such vices. On the other 
hand, respect for oneself and personal 
dignity are irreconcilables with ‘pea- 
cockery, conceit, hard egotism, and self 
love. Genuine dignity is identified with 
that modesty which permits the indi- 
vidual to judge himself properly and 
to respect the honor and dignity of 
others.” (p. 80.) . 

“A correct organization of the life 
and work of a collective creates favor- 
able conditions for the development of 
the abilities and talents of every mem- 
ber. The more the distinctive positive 
qualities of each child are utilized, the 
more vigorous, meaningful, and inter- 
esting will be the life of the entire 
collective.” (p. 86.) 

“The relations between boys and 
girls must be formed in full harmony 
with the principle of equality between 
men and women in our country. 
Mutual respect, aid, and protection, 
each supplementing the other in the 
collective according to abilities and 
talents, must characterize their rela- 
tions.” (p. 91.) 

“Conscious discipline cannot rest on 
a foundation of fear... . It is important 
to us that our pupils desire and strive 
to become disciplined, not because of 
external pressure, but because of their 
own voluntary promptings. It is im- 
portant that their own active disci- 
plinary powers function and that they 
have an inner harmony with discipline 
and a desire to achieve it. Such disci- 
pline leads inevitably to self-disci- 
pline.” (p. 96.) 

“Citizens of our Soviet Union are 
expected not only to execute con- 
sciously and perseveringly the will of 
their leaders, but also to show personal 
resourcefulness of their own and to 
contribute a spark of personal creative- 
ness directed toward the welfare of the 
Motherland. Only people of initiative 
are able to extricate themselves suc- 
cessfully from a _ difficult situation 
under any conditions or solve crea- 
tively some new problem presented by 
life.” (p. 128.) 


These quotations (many more could 
be cited) not only indicate how indi- 
vidualism is being joined with collec- 
tivism by a secular morality but clearly 
belie Counts’ charge that “the total So- 
viet social and educational program 
must frighten and repel all who have 
been nurtured in the truly humane, lib- 
eral and democratic traditions .of man- 
kind.” He immediately qualifies this to 
say “it contains elements which make 
a universal appeal” and elsewhere, in a 
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rare burst of candor, he acknowledges 
that “Any individual reared in the lib- 
eral and humane tradition of the West- 
ern World and in the spirit of American 
democracy will find much in the book 
to approve—notably the opposition to 
fascist doctrines, the concern over the 
condition of the working people, the 
struggle for economic security for all, 
the dedication to the principle of equal- 
ity of races and nationalities, the empha- 
sis on humanistic ideals, the devotion 
to the common good, the respect for 
the weak and the aged, and the love of 
family and friends, of neighborhood and 
motherland.” (pp. 20-21.). But in terms 
of his standards, this is not nearly 
enough and he soon cancels out this 
frankness by falsely claiming that “Ex- 
cept for vague references to ‘all progres- 
sive mankind’ which in actuality means 
friends and apologists of the Soviet 
Union, and except for repeated emphasis 
on the cruel lot of the toiling masses 
under capitalism, the Pedagogy ignores 
almost completely all the other peopleés 
of the world.” (p. 27.) Counts overlooks 
passages such as the following: 


“Forward-looking men and women 
of the past who passionately loved 
their people and their Motherland were 
never confined within the framework 
of a narrow nationalism. ‘Patriotism, 
living and’ active,’ wrote Dobroliubov 
{a Russian nineteenth century literary 
critic], ‘is to be distinguished precisely 
by the fact that it excludes all inter- 
national animosjty; and an individual 
inspired by such patriotism is ready to 
work for all mankind, if only he can 
be useful. Genuine patriotism as a per- 
sonal expression of love for mankind 


cannot be reconciled with hostility to- 


ward particular peoples.’ ” (p. 55.) 


This is but one of many instances of 


distortion in an introduction in which 
there is a specious claim for impartiality ° 
but where actually the cards are heavily 
stacked against the Soviet Union. 

Books on pedagogy in all countries 
are rarely inspiring documents, and this 
Soviet manual is no exception. All the 
negative qualities which we tend to asso- 
ciate with such terms as “schoolmaster- 
ish,” “didacticism,” and “pedantry” are 
here present in large measure. There is 
a heavy handedness, a humorlessness, 
a sententiousness which is probably sur- 
passed only by books on pedagogy in 
this country. Moreover, some formalities 
in Soviet educational practice are dis- 
cussed in the text that appear outmoded 
as compared with the practices current 
in the dest schools in our wealthy states. 
Above all, however, the document is 
permeated with zeal, and pride of a 
homely pioneer sort, that will sound 
provincial to American sophisticates but 
is at the sare time a symbol of un- 
daunted faith in a better future and of 
tenacity of purpose in achieving it. It is 
this very intense conviction and _stead- 
fastness (erroneously designated as re- 
ligious) that dismays the enemies of 
the USSR for they realize that a country 
pervaded with such a spirit cannot be 
conquered. 

In spite of its limitations, the book, if 
read with full understanding of its social 
and intellectual backgrounds (some of 
which are presented somewhat prosaic- 
ally and schematically in Maurice J. 
Shore’s recent book Soviet Education*), 
may confound the intentions of those 
American educators who see its content 
dimly through the jaundiced eyes of 
disappointed utopians. 

* Soviet Education. Its Psychology and Philosophy, 


by Maurice J. Shore, New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1947. jj. xxiii 336. 


A Study of Soviet Literature 


Reviewed by ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


SOVIET LITERATURE TODAY, by 
George Reavey. Yale University 
Press, New Haven, Conn., 1947. 
187 pp. $3.50. 


EORGE REAVEY was born in 
Vitebsk, of British parents. He 
refreshed his native knowledge of the 
Russian language by continuous read- 
ing of the Soviet press and Soviet 
books and by visits to the Soviet Union. 
In 1933, he published a historical an- 
thology of Soviet literature. For three 
years, during the War, Mr. Reavey was 
deputy press attache to the British 
embassy. There he edited the British 
periodical, addressed to the Soviet peo- 
ple, Britansky-Soyuznik (British Ally). 
He has made the personal acquaintance 
of Soviet authors, has attended literary 


conferences and meetings of the Union 
of Soviet Writers, and followed cul- 
tural controversies through spoken and 
published debates. In these ways he 
has established and maintained first- 
hand contact with Soviet literature. 

It would therefore be difficult to find 
a non-Soviet writer better qualified to 
comment on Soviet literature today. 
Yet, it is a significant and regrettable 
commentary on the present division 
between the Soviet and non-Soviet 
worlds, that a consciousness of the 
division pervades the book and in- 
hibits Mr. Reavey both from full 
understanding and full communication. 

Nevertheless we are not likely to see 
a better informed, more temperate 
study of Soviet literature in English; 
and for this we should be grateful. Mr. 
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Reavey cannot fully evaluate Soviet 
‘practices; but he tries to, and he ac- 
knowledges their positive goals, and 
their considerable achievements. 

From his book the reader can gain 
a clear sense of the links between 
Soviet literature and the Russian tra- 
ditions from which it broke, briefly, 
after the revolution, and to which it is 
returning (particularly the Tolstoyan 
tradition of the historical novel). The 
book provides a useful analysis of the 
origins, meaning and applications of 
Socialist realism which Soviet litera- 
ture has made its guiding principle. It 
gives a perceptive description of the 
educative role which Soviet literature 
has accepted and which has moulded 
its concept of “the hero.” It also gives 
quite a full description of the life of 
the Soviet writer, his role in the war, 





his rather unique relationship with his 
public, his relations with critics, and 
the operations of his trade union or- 
ganization. It provides a valuable sum- 
mary of recent Soviet writing, giving 
a sense of the remarkable achieve- 
ments in poetry where it is unrivalled 
among contemporary world literatures. 
It also gives a sense of the fruitful 
diversity brought into Soviet literature 
by the expansion of the literatures of 
the non-Russian Soviet peoples, many 
of which had their beginnings in the 
Soviet era. Above all the book makes 
clear, without hesitating to compare 
it with the discouragement and pessi- 
mism in Western literature, the vig- 
orous and optimistic tone of Soviet 
literature which reflects the vigor and 
optimism of advancing Soviet society. 


Books in Brief 


A HERO OF OUR TIME, by M. 
Lermontov. Foreign Language Pub- 
lishing Co., Moscow, 1947. Illustrated 
with drawings by F. Shtrikhova. 
vee pp. 


EVIOUS English translations of 

this Russian classic have long been 
out of print. This new version by 
Martin Parker is therefore welcome. 
Lermontov’s ironic title points up his 
satirical portrayal of the idle, foppish 
voluptuaries who were the ornaments 
of the Russian ruling class of his time. 


POTEMKIN, by George Soloveytchik. 
W. W. Norton Co., New York. Illus- 
trated with portraits. 346 pp. $3.75. 


THOROUGHLY readable biog- 

raphy of the man best known 
as the chief of Catherine-the-Great’s 
lovers. The author’s intention, quite 
successfully carried out, is to make him 
better known for his controlling part 
in the statesmanship and military oper- 
ations which extended Russia’s terri- 
tories and influence in Catherine’s 
reign. 


RUSSIAN ZONE, by Gordon Schaffer. 
The Cooperative Press, George Allen 
and Unwin, London. 192 pp. 10/6. 


OW nearly twenty million people 

live under Soviet military rule. 
A first-hand account that dispels the 
mists of slander and misinformation 
that have been spread over this sub- 
ject. A series of articles which were 
published in Soviet Russia Today and 
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which described various phases of life 
in the Soviet Zone of Germany were 
based on some of the chapters in this 
book. It is to be hoped that this valu- 
able, informative and readable English 
book will find early American pub- 
lication. 


1,000 AMERICANS, by George Seldes. 
Boni & Gaer, New York. 312 pp. 
$3.00. 


CCORDING to Senator Aiken of 
Vermont, the influence of 1000 
Americans frustrated the desires and 
the best interests of teh to twenty mil- 
lion Americans who would have bene- 
fited enormously if the projected St. 
Lawrence waterway developments had 
been approved. Mr. Seldes shows in 
what other ways these thousand men 
have been frustrating their fellow 
Americans, with the press as one of 
their most powerful weapons. And, of 
course, as Mr. Seldes shows, anti-Soviet 
propaganda is part of the ammunition 
used in this weapon. 


“YOUR NEWSPAPER, Blueprint for a 


Better Press, by Nine Nieman-Fel- 
lows, 1945-1946. Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1947. 202 pp. $2.75. 


INE distinguished young journal- 
ists, winners of the coveted Nie- 
man fellowship awards at Harvard 
offer a frank survey of what is wrong 
with the American press and sugges- 
tions for bettering it. A section called 
“The Big Bad Bear” and incidental 
comments elsewhere in the book makes 
clear that mishandling of Soviet news 
is one of the things seriously wrong 
with our press. 


INTRODUCTION TO IRAN, by Elgin 
Groseclose. Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1947. Illustrated. 257 pp. 
$3.50. 


IKE some other semi-officials of the 
British Foreign Office who served 






in the Iranian government, the English 


‘author of this book held the post of 


Treasurer General of Iran. As might 
be expected he is, therefore, a great 
worrier over “Russian encroachments” 
in Iran. Nor is it a surprise that, as a 
companion prejudice to this anti-Soviet 
view should go ludicrous generaliza- 
tions of “Aryan” racial superiority to 
which Mr. Groseclose attributes every- 
thing noteworthy in the Iranian tra- 
dition. 


RUSSIAN RADICALS LOOK TO 
AMERICA, 1825-1894, by David 
Hecht. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1947. 241 pp. $4.00. 


USSIAN admiration for what is 

progressive in American life is an 
old story. Mr. Hecht tells part of it in 
his study of the influence of America 
in the thinking of representative Rus- 
sian intellectuals of the nineteenth 
century, among them Herzen, Cherny- 
chevsky, Bakunin, Peter Lavrov and 
Nicholas Chaikovsky. 


THE PORTABLE RUSSIAN: READ. 

- ER, selected, translated and intro- 
duced by Bernard Guilbert Guerney. 
Viking Press, New York, 1947. 658 pp. 
$2.00. 


UERNEY happens to be our best 

translator from the Russian. That 
alone puts this anthology ahead of the 
others. In addition his choices are fresh 
and he includes a satisfactory repre- 
sentation of Soviet literature to which, 
as to all the selections, he provides 
stimulating introductory comments. 


STAVROGIN’S CONFESSION. Sup- 
pressed chapters from The Pos- 
sessed by Fyodor Dostoevsky, to- 
gether with a psychoanalytic study 
of Dostoevsky by Sigmund Freud 
and a Soviet study of the chapter 
by V. Komarovich. Lear, New York, 
1947. 136 pp. $2.75. 


NOTHER translation of the sup- 

pressed chapters of The Possessed 
appears in the Modern Library edition 
of the novel. The present volume, 
therefore, is valuable chiefly for the 
relevant commentary in Freud’s psy- 
choanalytic study of Dostoevsky and 
Professor Komarovich’s study. The 
two differ in that Komarovich repudi- 
ates, while Freud implies, Dostoevsky’s 
identification with Stavrogin. In some 
ways, however, Komarovich’s view 
that Dostoevsky’s religion amounted 
to a recognition of evil accords with 
Freud’s interpretation of Dostoevsky’s 
consciousness of guilt. 
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On Soviet Communications 


Question: I should like to have in- 
formation on Russia’s communication 
system. J. K. Twisp, Washington. 


Answer: Any discussion of the com- 
munication services of the Soviet 
Union must start at the point where 
the Nazi invaders destroyed about 186,- 
000 miles of overhead lines, 28,000 
miles of cable lines, 600,000 miles of 
steel wiring, 70,000 miles of copper wir- 
ing, and numerous telegraph, telephone 
and radio exchanges and stations. 

The first thing the Soviet Union had 
to do, even before the war was ter- 
minated, was to rehabilitate commu- 
nication services. The complete restora- 
tion, as well as the further develop- 
ment of communication is part of the 
Five-Year Plan to be completed in 1950. 
It is expected that there will be 80,000 
miles more of telegraph and telephone 
facilities than before the war at the end 
of this period. 

The plan provides for the rehabili- 
tation of about 5,000 miles of main tele- 
graph and telephone cables. Extensive 
underground lines are being laid from 
Moscow to’ Khabarovsk. All of the 
USSR, including the Urals in Siberia, 
is being connected by telegraph and 
telephone. Municipal telephone ser- 
vices are being restored in all the 
rehabilitated towns and cities. 

Broadcasting networks now cover all 
of the Soviet Union and programs are 
regularly broadcast in seventy lan- 
guages of the peoples of the USSR and 
some foreign languages. Many new 
broadcasting stations are being built 
in the Far East, Central Asia, and 
Trans-Caucasia. Three million new re- 
lay centers for radio broadcasting will 
be built between now and 1950. 

Postal services have been re-estab- 
lished throughout the USSR. 


On Exchange Students, Tourists 


Question: Why doesn’t the Soviet 
Union exchange students? Why doesn’t 
the Soviet Union relax their tourist 
restrictions? W.R.H., Miami, Okla. 


Answer: While touching upon differ- 
ent areas, both of these questions relat- 
ing to forms of interchange can be an- 
swered with the same reason. The So- 
viet Union, only a little more than two 
years following the most devastating 
war fought on their own territory, is 
unprepared with adequate facilities for 
student exchange and for tourists. The 
problems of housing and other facili- 
ties have not yet been solved to the 
point where inviting American stu- 
dents or tourists is practical. 
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It may be noted here that a limited 
number of exchange students, as well 
as visitors, have been admitted by the 
Soviet Union from countries in closer 
proximity to the USSR. Possibly these 
were given priority because of the cor- 
dial relations that exist between these 
countries and the Soviet Union. Per- 
haps we in America could speed up 
the process of American-Soviet student 
exchange and American tourist travel 
in the USSR if we began to practice 
more good will towards the Soviet 
Union and if our country would con- 
tribute to the speedy recovery and 
the necessary facilities for enlarging 
our trade with her by the extension 
of loans. 


On Zhukow and Timoshenko 


Question: I have been reading in the 
press vague and conflicting reports as 
to what has become of Marshal 
Zhukov and Marshal Timoshenko. I 
would like you to publish information 
concerning them. J.D.S., Worcester, 
Mass. 


Answer: Marshals Zhukov’ and 
Timoshenko are both in active service 
in the armed forces of the USSR. Mar- 
shal Zhukov is in charge of the Mili- 
tary District of Odessa in the Ukraine. 
Marshal Timoshenko is devoting his 
attention to the training program for 
officers and men. 


On “Communism in Action’ 


Question: I would like to know your 
opinion of “Communism in Action,” 
especially the chapter on forced labor. 
J.S., Maspeth, N. Y. 


Answer: “Communism in Action” 
was prepared at the instigation of 
Representative Everett M. Dirksen of 
Illinois. It was obviously not, as the 
title might suggest, undertaken as a 
historical study of the philosophy and 
theory of communism or socialism; but 
was conceived rather in the terms of 
what the authors thought would be an 
exposé of the Soviet Union and, there- 
fore, helpful in the present anti-Soviet 
drive and the cold war against the 
USSR. The study borrows heavily from 
the writings of the most sensational 
anti-Sovieteers and from Soviet traitors 
like Kravchenko. It might be termed 
an anti-Soviet propaganda text book, 
printed by the U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office. 

The chapter to which you refer is 
a compilation of guesses and estimates 
of former correspondents in the Soviet 
Union, and the same familiar anti- 
Soviet writers. Since there is no statis- 
tical or other authentic data concerning 





so-called “slave labor,” these people 
mentally roam over the surface of the 
USSR imagining labor camps all over 
the place. 

For a detailed treatment of the re- 
ports on “slave labor” we would refer 
you to an article by Professor Henry 
Pratt Fairchild in our issue of Septem- 
ber, 1947. 


On Germans in the USSR 


Question: I have heard that the small 
colony of German Socialists who went 
to the USSR when Hitler began his 
rule turned traitors when the Germans 
invaded the USSR and helped Hitler. 
Is that so? If they did, what became 
of them? R.A.F., Dawson, Y. T. 


Answer: It has been ‘established by 
the Soviet courts that among the Ger- 
mans. who sought refuge from Hitler’s 
regime in the USSR there were planted 
Nazis and Trotskyites, who came into 
the USSR expressly for the purpose of 
carrying on intelligence work, spying 
and sabotage. The Hitler government 
recruited former Socialists for that 
work, believing that their masquerade 
as persecuted anti-fascists would put 
them in a better position to carry out 
the job of spying and wrecking. There 
is some parallel to this occurring in 
Germany itself today. Some German 
renegades from socialism or commu- 
nism are still trading on their former 
associations and are being used by 
other countries in Germany to continue 
disruptive work by preventing de- 
Nazification and the unity of the demo- 
cratic forces in Germany. 

There is no doubt that those of the 
German traitors who were still at large 
when Hitler’s invasion came openly 
joined his forces against the Soviet 
Union. We have no doubt that they 
shared the fate of all Hitlerites there. 


On the Guerrilla Rumor 


Question: What truth is there in the 
propaganda alleging that there are in 
Byelo-Russia’s swamps and forests 
80,000 guerrillas fighting against gov- 
ernment forces? M.R., Chicago, Illinois. 


- Answer: Obviously none. These 
rumors came mainly from Polish refu- 
gees associated with the Anders army 
and similar sources. They probably 
thought that by picking 80,000, an 
impressive figure, they would make 
their propaganda seem more logical. 
It is not quite clear who these guer- 
rillas are supposed to be, what they 
would be fighting for, and why the 
Soviet Army, which was able to liqui- 
date the first class forces of the Nazis, 
should be helpless against them. 
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THE NAZI-SOVIET DOCUMENTS 
(Continued from page 7) 


Some of the loans were granted directly to a company 
that played a leading part in rearmament. Dillon, Read 
and Company, one of the biggest New York banks of 
which James Forrestal, the present Secretary of Defense, 
was a director for a number of years, played a leading 
part in financing the German steel trust, Vereinigte 
Stahlwerke, in that period, along with the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Schroeder Bank... . 

The falsifiers of history would like to forget all this, 
as they are trying to evade the responsibility for their 
policy, which supplied Hitler aggression with the arms 
unleashed in the second World War and led to a world 
disaster, without parallel in history, that cost mankind 
millions upon millions of victims. 


Appeasement Versus Collective Security 


(ee STATEMENT DECLARED THAT ANOTHER FACTOR OF DECISIVE 
importance in helping unleash Hitler aggression was the 
appeasement policy of Britain and France and their renun- 
ciation of collettive security. This was illustrated by the “pact 
of accord and cooperation” signed in Rome by Britain, 
France, Italy and Germany soon after Hitler came to power 
in 1933. This pact, making terms with German and Italian 
fascism, at a time when other powers were taking part in 
a disarmament conference and discussing Soviet proposals for 
conclusion of non-aggression pacts and pacts on definition of 
aggression, was a blow to the cause of peace and security. In 
1934, Britain and France helped Hitler to conclude a non- 
aggression pact with Poland, then pursuing an inimical atti- 
tude toward the USSR, which proved an important stage in 
the preparations for German aggression. 

The statement then listed the series of increasingly bold 
steps taken by Hitler to reestablish Germany’s armed forces 
and embark on an aggressive program without any opposition 
from Britain and France: the naval agreement whereby Brit- 
ain consented to the reestablishment of German naval forces; 
Hitler’s unilateral repudiation of the Versailles restrictions on 
the growth of Germany’s military might; the armed inter- 
vention in Ethiopia and Spain, opposed only by the USSR. 

Referring to the long and fruitless efforts of the USSR to 
establish a system of collective security, the statement then 
declared: 


Everybody knows what a persistent and prolonged 
struggle was waged by the Soviet Union and by its 
delegation to the League of Nations, headed by Litvinov, 
to maintain and consolidate collective security. ... 

It is also known, however, that these proposals were 
buried in the archives of the League of Nations and no 
action was taken on them. It is clear that Britain and 
France, who controlled the League of Nations at the 
time, rejected collective security because it stood in the 
way of their newly adopted policy of “appeasement” of 
German aggression, the policy of concessions to Hitler. 

Naturally, this policy could not but result in an inten- 
sification of German aggression. ‘But the ruling Anglo- 
French circles believed that this was not dangerous 
because, having satisfied Hitler aggression by a conces- 
sion in the West, they could then direct this aggression 
to the East and utilize it as a weapon against the USSR. 


The summation of the first installment of the Soviet reply 
follows: 


Historical truth, as can be seen from ali this, consists 
in that Hitlerite aggression became possible, firstly, 
because the United States helped the Germans to estab- 
lish within a short period of time a war-economic base 
of German aggression and thus provided this aggression 
with arms, and secondly, because rejection of collective 
security by the ruling Anglo-French circles disorganized 
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the ranks of peace-loving countries, disrupted the united 
front of these countries against aggression, paved the 
road for German aggression and helped Hitler unleash 
a second world war. 

What would have happened if the United States had 
not financed Hitler Germany’s heavy industry and if 
Britain and France had not rejected collective security, 
but on the contrary had organized jointly with the 
Soviet Union collective resistance to German aggression? 
The result would have been that Hitlerite aggression 
would have lacked armament, Hitler’s annexationist 
policy would have been caught in a vise of collective 
security and the danger of a second world war would 
have been reduced to a minimum. And if, in spite of 
unfavorable conditions, the Hitlerites had still ventured 
to unlease a second world war, they would have been 
defeated the very first years of the war. 

Unfortunately this did not happen because of the ruin- 
ous policy that was pursued by the United States, Brit- 
ain and France in the course of the whole pre-war 
period. It is they who are guilty of allowing the Hitler- 
ites to unleash with some measure of success the second 
World War, which lasted nearly six years and took 
millions of human lives. 


A second installment of the reply by the Soviet Information 
Bureau was summarized in a United Press dispatch from 
Moscow published in the New York Times of February 11. 
This statement charged that Great Britain and France had 
connived with Hitler in hatching World War II by appeasing 
him and seeking to get him to attack the Soviet Union. In 
support of this accusation the following three German docu- 
ments captured by the Red Army were cited: 


1. A summary of a talk between Hitler and Halifax, 
then Lord President of the Council in the British 
Cabinet and later Foreign Secretary, at Obersalzberg 
on Nov. 19, 1937. 2 

2. A summary of a talk between Hitler, his Foreign 
Minister von Ribbentrop, and the late Sir Nevile 
Henderson, British Ambassador to Germany, in Ber- 
lin on March 3, 1938. . 

3. A report to the Berlin Foreign Office by Herbert von 
Dirksen, German Ambassador to Britain, on July 5, 
1938. 


The statement asserted that at the Obersalzberg conference 
Lord Halifax told Hitler that because of his actions in destroy- 
ing Communism in his own country and barring its road to 
Western Europe, the British Government felt he was entitled 
to be regarded as “a bulwark of the West against Bolshevism.” 
The Soviet document said that Lord Halifax even proposed 
British and French membership in the Rome-Berlin Axis and 
Hitler had replied this was possible only if the stigma of the 
Versailles Treaty were removed, whereupon Halifax agreed 
“the errors of Versailles must be rectified.” 

As regards German aims in Czechoslovakia, Austria and 
Danzig, Lord Halifax had assured Hitler that Britain was 
only interested that these territorial changes should be made 
by peaceful evolution. The talks with Hitler were continued 
by Nevile Henderson who spoke of them as “an attempt 
to establish a basis of genuine and cordial friendship with 
Germany.” Henderson emphasized to Hitler that Halifax had 
agreed to Germany’s proposed territorial changes in Europe, 
and that he himself had often expressed himself in favor 
of Anschluss with Austria. 

Commenting on the seizure of Czechoslovakia as the next 
link in the preparation of World War II, the Soviet statement 
concluded: 


The entire conduct of Britain and France showed that 
this unheard-of act of treachery on the part of the Brit- 
ish and French Governments in regard to the Czecho- 
slovakian people and republic, far from being an episode 

in the policy of those states, represented a highly impor- 

tant phase in their policy, aimed at goading the Hitlerite 
. aggressors against the Soviet Union. 
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While concentrating on the guilt of Britain and France, 
the Soviet statement declared that the exclusion of the 
Munich material from the State Department’s published docu- 
ments, showed that the United States Government is inter- 
ested in whitewashing those responsible for the Munich 
treachery and putting the blame on the Soviet Union. The 
statement said that democratic circles in the United States 
had opposed the Munich policy. 

[After the Munich sell-out, the Soviet Union alone among 
the powers tried to save Czechoslovakia from seizure by Hit- 
ler, as President Benes has frequently attested. After failure 
of Soviet attempts to aid Czechoslovakia through the League 
of Nations, the Soviet Union offered to come to the defense 
of Czechoslovakia alone, even though they were bound by 
treaty to do so only if France also acted. France reneged, and 
Czechoslovakia, abandoned by her other Allies, was afraid 
to accept the Soviet offer.] 


The Double Game 


THIRD INSTALLMENT OF THE SOVIET REPLY WAS SUMMARIZED 

in a UP dispatch in the New York Times on February 
14th, and an AP dispatch in the New York Herald Tribune 
of the same date. 

According to these partial reports, Moscow charged that 
during the months just prior to World War II, Britain and 
France played a “double game” in which at the same time 
they were conferring with the Soviet Union about defense 
against the aggressors, they sought to make an appeasement 
deal with Germany for the purpose of directing German 
aggression against Russia. 

These charges are based on the visit by Helmuth Wohlthat, 
Hitler’s economic adviser to London in July, 1939, less than 
two months before the war started. 

The Soviet statement declared that Robert S. Hudson, Sec- 
retary of the British Department of Overseas Trade, and Sir 
Horace Wilson, principal adviser of Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain, sought a sweeping agreement with Wohlthat 
on an economic pact arranging a division of the world into 
spheres of trade influence and for a big British loan to Ger- 
many and for a non-aggression pact allotting respective areas 
of “living space.” The statement continued: 

It was admitted that Germany would be allowed a 
dominating influence in Southeastern Europe... . During 
the discussion one British representative promised that 
in the event these pacts were signed Britain would 
renounce the guarantee she had just given Poland. 

In case the Anglo-German agreement was signed, the 
British were prepared to let the Germans settle the 
Danzig problem and that of the Polish Corridor alone, 
undertaking not to interfere in the settlement. 

The Soviet statement noted that while top rank British off- 
cials were trying to make a deal with Germany during this 
immediate pre-war period, only second rank men were sent 
to the USSR to negotiate for mutual aid against aggression. 

[It is a matter of historical record that the Soviet Union 
had asked Britain and France to send ministers of cabinet 
rank to Moscow and diplomatic and military missions fully 
empowered to reach agreement. Instead, the British Govern- 
ment sent William Strang, a minor foreign office official, who 
travelled leisurely by boat instead of by air, and neither diplo- 
matic or military mission had full powers. In the context of 
the known efforts of Britain and France to turn Hitler’s 
aggression eastward, it was not surprising that—after attempt- 
ing to reach agreement even up to the last supreme edge of 
danger as the world tottered on the brink of war—the USSR, 
while never ceasing to mistrust Hitler, should have been 
compelled at that moment to place more reliance on the 
seriousness of his intentions to conclude a non-aggression pact 
when he sent von Ribbentrop to Moscow, fully empowered to 
conclude one. It should also be noted that while agreement 
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with the West was repeatedly sought on Soviet initiative, the 
initiative for the trade and non-aggression pacts came from 
the Germans. ] 

Furthermore, the Soviet statement pointed out, even while 
Britain and France gave “verbal consent” to the principle of 
mutual assistance against. Hitler, they “hedged it with a 
number of reservations which rendered the consent fictitious.” 
Furthermore, Britain and France refused to give any guar- 
antees on the Baltic nations, offering a direct road to invasion 
of Soviet territories, while insisting on an overall guarantee 
from the USSR covering Western Europe. [It is also a matter 
of record that Britain and France supported the Polish 
colonels in their rejection of any agreement which would 
have brought the Red Army into Poland in defense of both 
Poland and the USSR against an attack through Polish 
territory. | 

When the British and French negotiators did get down to 
business, the statement continued, the British members 
offered ridiculous figures of military cooperation. They were 
willing to promise only five infantry divisions and one 
mechanized division in aid against the aggressor while Russia 
“declared it was prepared to send to the front 137 divisions, 
5,000 medium and heavy guns, up to 10,000 tanks and 
whippets and up to 5,000 war planes.” 

[The documents themselves make repeated reference to 
the close relations between the Germans and the British while 
the latter were negotiating in Moscow. As late as August 
23rd, the very day the Soviet-German pact was signed, there 
was a “feeler” from Nevile Henderson to Hitler. During that 
period a member of the American embassy in Moscow was 
reported as advising the German diplomats how they could 
block the Anglo-French negotiations with the USSR.] 

The statement said that under these conditions only two 
alternatives faced the Soviet Union: 

Either accept, for the purposes of self-defense, the 
German proposal to conclude a non-aggression pact, and 
thereby insure to the Soviet Union the prolongation of 
peace for a certain period of time which might be used 
by the Soviet state better to prepare its forces for resist- 
ance to possible attack on the part of the aggressors. 

Or to reject Germany’s proposal for a non-aggression 
pact and thereby permit the war provocateurs from the 
camp of the Western powers immediately to involve the 
Soviet Union in armed conflict with Germany at a time 
when the situation was utterly unfavorable to the Soviet 
Union and when it was completely isolated. 

In this situation the Soviet Government found itself 
compelled to make its choice, and concluded a non- 
aggression pact with Germany. 

It would be a gross slander to assert that the conclu- 
sion of the pact with the Hitlerites was part of the plan 
of the foreign policy of the USSR. On the contrary, the 
USSR strove at all times to have an agreement with 
Western non-aggressive states against the German and 
Italian aggressors for the achievement of collective secu- 
rity on a basis of equality. 

There must be two parties to an agreement. Whereas 
the USSR insisted on an agreement for combating 
aggression, Britain and France systematically rejected it, 
preferring to pursue a policy of isolating the USSR... . 
Naturally, with this state of affairs in Europe, there 
remained only one way out for the Soviet Union—to 
accept the German proposal for a pact. 

However short the memory of some individuals and 
groups, the memory of mankind is everlasting. All the Nazi 
documents in the world cannot erase the indelible record of 
the Soviet Government’s efforts to prevent world war through 
collective security. All the efforts of their detractors cannot 
blot out the shining record of the contributions of the Soviet 
people to the liberation of humanity. Their gift of life to 
millions of people throughout the world is ill-repaid by the 
present sordid efforts to belittle it. History will make the 
final judgment. 
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SOVIET WOMEN 
(Continued from page 18) 


joy of life and vigor which comes from 
the completeness of the love life. The 
excess in sex-life so often observed at the 
present time does not, in my opinion, 
bring with it joy of life and vigor, but 
on the contrary, lessens them. In time 
of revolution this is bad, very bad. 

“Youth needs healthy sport, swim- 
ming, excursions, physical training of 
all kinds, a variety of mental interests— 
study, investigation, scientific research— 
a sound body makes a sound mind. We 
‘want neither monks nor Don Juans, nor 
yet the German philistine as the happy 
medium.”. 

Despite his differences with Kollontay 
on questions of sex and on some oc- 
casions, on matters of politics too, Lenin 
had always held her in high esteem. 
She was the first woman to be appointed 
a People’s Commissar—having been 
Commissar of Social Welfare in the early 
days of the Soviet Republic. Later she 
was the first woman of any country to 
be appointed ambassador, first to Mex- 
ico, then Norway, and during the war, 
to Sweden. 

My opportunity to see her came one 
day when-I was visiting the’ Litvinovs 
in their Moscow apartment. Ivy Litvi- 
nov was.going to see Kollontay and sug- 
gested that I go along. Kollontay had 
suffered a stroke in Sweden. She had 
carried on from a wheel chair as long as 
she was able, and a few months before 
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had returned to Moscow for treatment. 


She was partially paralyzed and seldom - 


went out, but her gay and dauntless per- 
sonality still gleamed in her eyes and 
in her conversation. Her exquisitely ap- 
pointed little apartment was hung with 
pictures of friends from all over the 
world, and portraits of herself in dif- 
ferent periods of her life, bearing 
eloquent testimony to her beauty. She 
insisted that I have a look at her bath- 
room which the painter had taken great 
delight in decorating with gold—even 
down to a golden chain. She could do 
little but read, and begged for new books 
from America. 

She showed me the Swedish edition 


of her book about her early life, soon - 


to be published in America. I recalled 
that in my book on Soviet women. writ- 
ten long ago, I had devoted a lot of space 
to her early writing and especially to 
her controversy with Dr. Zalkind. She 
looked amused. Then I told her that 
some of my friends in America were 
somewhat troubled by the tightening up 
of divorce laws. She nodded understand- 


ingly. 
SOVIET YOUTH 


(Continued from page 21) 
ters, concert halls are packed with people 
who have a lot of time for enjoying life. 
A tremendous amount of gold and silver- 
ware is in evidence. This is the result of 
the use of atomic energy to extract these 
metals from plain sea water which con- 
tains great stores of them. Planes get 
their fuel from the surrounding air. 
Vania also notes the complete absence of 
military uniforms and weapons... . 
Valery Kurdin takes the plunge into 
time with a young engineer who in- 
vented the Time Machine. As they take 
off, the engineer notices that he has for- 
gotten his megachronograph and thus 
cannot gauge the flight of centuries. In 
order not to go tod far ahead, he stops 
the machine after a short time and the 
reader is left to guess what year that is. 
Future Moscow consists of tall (but 
not too tall) buildings of multicolored 
translucent material. Again there is a 
wealth of greenery. Vania and the en- 


‘gineer visit the Historical Museum where 


they find such antiquities as money, fron- 
tier posts and weapons. 

At the end of an arduous day of 
sightseeing the engineer tells Vania: “My 
boy, you must remember what you saw. 
The happy, peaceful, smiling people and 
the life full of unknown comforts and 
pleasures. Go back to the time where you 
belong and work to turn this future into 
the present for mankind. As for myself, 
I have to stay here on a special assign- 
ment.” 


“You must remember, my dear,” she 
said, “what this war has done to families, 
Not only in the Soviet Union but all 
over Europe. Remember how many 
years the men have been away from their 
homes, how many families have been 
shattered. Now the most important thing 
is to restore family life. Many things 
you see now in our country are the 
consequence of the war—you must never 
forget that. You must also remember 
that because of the war the government 
has not been able to give as much care 
to children as it had planned, and more 
things must be done for them at home. 
For this family conditions must be made 
the best possible.” | 

Then I brought up the Komsomol- 
skaya Pravda story of Olga and Andrey. 
She had not read it so I summarized the 
story and the reactions to it I had heard, 
remarking that I myself could not help 
having some sympathy for Olga. 

Her first reaction was: “Don’t worry 
too much about Olga—there will always 
be Olgas, and they will know how to 


‘take care of themselves.” Then more 


seriously, “Just the same, you are right 
to have sympathy for Olga. Olga has 
her rights, too, and we must not forget 
them...” 


Vania takes off for the present. As he 
steps out of the Machine the latter van- 
ishes. The engineer set its levers and 
buttons so as to make it return to him in 
the Future. Why? Because he did not 
want Vania to escape too often into the 
Future. He must work, regardless of 
difficulties, in the Present to make it as 
beautiful as what he saw in the Fu- 
ee 

Perhaps you will smile condescendingly 
when you read these lines. If so—give 
me the benefit of the doubt and think 
again. I am sure you will see that our 
Soviet youth has its face turned not 
toward Evil, but toward Good. And that 
was all I was driving at. 


GERMAN WOMEN 
(Continued from page 14) 


This is regarded as only a temporary 
measure to avoid the death toll which 
illegal abortions always bring in their 
train. The real task in Germany is to 
give to women a secure economic posi- 
tion and to assure them their full rights 
as citizens. 

In the Soviet Zone the foundation for 
these great reforms are being laid and 
there can be no doubt that millions of 
German women are for the first time 
plaving a real part in rebuilding that 
free united democratic Germany which 
is essential not only to the German peo- 
ple but to the peace of the world. 
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RELIGIOUS LIFE IN THE UKRAINE 


(Continued from page 11) 


dox Church. For this particular purpose, 
special collections were made in all the 
churches of the Ukraine. The capacity 
to raise large funds is considered a cri- 
terion of the intensity of religious life 
in a given community. 

According to established tradition, 
each congregation pays its priest without 
assistance from the bishop’s fund. The 
technique of remunerating the priests 
varies considerably. In some instances, 
the priest receives a regular salary which 
is seldom under 3,000 rubles per month. 
In other instances the priest does not re- 
ceive any salary and his income consists 
of remuneration for various services only. 
In rural communities, a considerable por- 
tion of the priest’s income comes from 
payments in kind, the old Russian cus- 
tom being to make gifts to the priests of 
chickens, eggs, etc., especially on holi- 
days, instead of or in addition to the pay- 
ment in cash. 


Religious Education 

There are four seminaries in the 
Ukraine where the priests receive their 
four-year training. The two oldest are in 
Lutsk and Lwow, one is in Odessa, and 
one was recently opened in Kiev. Only 
persons with not less than seven-year 
schooling are admitted to these seminar- 
ies. It is difficult to estimate what will 
be the yearly number of graduates from 
these seminaries, since all of them were 


opened less than two years ago. In 
Odessa, forty students entered the semi- 
nary after its opening; five of them 
dropped the studies during the first year. 
Forty more students entered the Odessa 
school at the beginning of the second 
year. 

There are two “Religious Academies” 
(something like Theological Universi- 
ties) with four-year courses, both in 
Moscow and Leningrad, where the 
priests may receive their higher theo- 
logical education. There was previously 
no such academy in the Ukraine. Re- 
cently, however, the Government granted 
a request for a Ukrainian Religious 
Academy in Kiev. It is in the stage of 
organization and is not functioning as 
yet. 

The financial aspect of education is 
entirely the business of the Church and 
the State does not grant any funds for 
this purpose. The religious education of 
children is considered the business of the 
parents. No schools for this purpose may 
be maintained by the churches, since 
education is the monopoly of the State. 
At the age of eighteen it is considered 
that religion becomes a question of the 
individual’s conscience, and young peo- 
ple may themselves decide the question 
of their religious affiliation. 

(Additional material on the Russian 
Orthodox Church and other denomina- 
tions will be presented in Mr. Tere- 
shtenko’s second article.) 


THE ELECTIONS IN ROMANIA 


(Continued from page 20) 


side against the Soviet Union, Maniu 
wrote the party organizations: “the Na- 
tional Peasant party and all public opin- 
ion approves the military action under- 
taken, and acclaims with enthusiasm the 
results obtained.” Later he felt it éxpedi- 
ent to open underground negotiations 
with the Western Allies. But evidence 
indicated that military information re- 
ceived from these Allies was regularly 
turned over to Antonescu. 

The Government’s case, elaborately 
documented, charged Maniu with at- 
tempting to overthrow the Government 
by force and violence and to that end 
(a) having organized a nationwide net- 
work of conspirative groups; (b) trying 
to set up, outside the country, a govern- 
ment-in-exile; and seeking to secure sup- 
port for such a government from impe- 
rialist circles in the United States and 
Great Britain; (c) discussing with U.S. 
diplomatic personnel the possibility of 
getting U.S. support for an attempted 
coup; (d) organizing a military’ con- 
spiracy using National Peasant party 
officers and men within the army; (e) 
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organizing terrorist organizations to cre- 
ate disorder in the elections and to sup- 
port the military conspirators; and (f) 
being in illegal contact with British and 
U.S. agents and collecting and handing 
over secret information and documents 
to foreign powers: 

After a thorough trial in which he 
was well defended, and which took 
place in the presence of the foreign press, 
Maniu was convicted of treason and 
sentenced to life imprisonment. Despite 
his supposed popularity with the peas- 
ants, there was not a single sign of 
protest anywhere in the country. Inas- 
much as the conspiracy involved so 
many of its leaders, the National Peas- 
ant party was outlawed and its deputies 
deprived of their mandates. 

The detailed references to contacts 
with U.S. “spies” that stud the prosecu- 
tion’s case may come as a shock to many 
American readers. Perhaps they should 
not, since espionage is a routine pro- 
cedure in international dealings. But 
what is particularly disturbing is to read 
well-documented allegations that USS. 
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PICTURE STORY OF CHINA by Emily Hahn and 
THE PICTURE STORY OF. HOLLAND by Dola 
de Jong. Each, $2.50 


DAVID McKAY Company 


Washington Square Philadelphia 6 











policy, even during the war, was to 
support the most conservative and anti- 
democratic groups, and to try to thwart 
the development of a Government that 
would really represent the masses of the 
people. The State Department, whose 
fur seems to have been ruffled by this 
trial, issued a rather unconvincing denial 
stating that it deemed it “inappropriate 
to dignify by specific refutation charges 
presented in this fashion.” 

Twenty-two years after first becoming 
king, Mihai I stepped down from the 
Romanian throne. The monarchy, he 
said, “does not correspond any longer 
to the present conditions of our state’s 
life, as it represents a serious impedi- 
ment to Romania’s development... . I 
leave it to the Romani-n people to 
choose the new form of state.” Again, 
despite the king’s supposed popularity, 
the only popular demonstrations were 
not for the king, but for the new Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Romania which Parlia- 
ment immediately proclaimed. A five- 
man presidium took over the executive 
power. Elections for a constituent assem- 
bly to draft a new constitution are 
planned, probably for this spring. Mean- 
while the Social Democratic and Com- 
munist parties have merged into a new 
United Workers’ party. The new peo- 
ple’s democracy of Romania goes steadily 
forward. 
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IS THE SOVIET PRESS 


(Continued from page 13) 


criticized in the Soviet press. The absence 
of sensational headlines and petty details 
make this criticism more effective. 

Any interested foreign reader taking 
the trouble to make a careful and sys- 
tematic study of the Soviet press, would 
find material criticizing the work of 
ministries and ministers, factories and 
their directors, the activities of commit- 
tees of the government and the Com- 
munist Party, published in such abund- 
ance as no expert of “freedom of the 
press” in his own country has ever seen, 
even in his dreams. Should he venture 
still further and study the factory and 
village press, he would see such frank, 
sharp and bold criticism as the press in 
his own country would probably never 
dare use in criticizing shortcomings of 
the society to which he belongs. 

Our right, the right of Soviet journal- 
ists to criticize shortcomings ‘of Soviet 
society rests upon a solid foundation not 
only because our Constitution guarantees 
us freedom of speech, but because 
persons who criticize are protected by 
the state and by public opinion against 
the reprisals of those who may find this 
criticism not to their liking. 

As in other countries, libel is punish- 
able by law in the Soviet Union. Persons 
guilty of betraying the secrecy of a pen 
name or of persecuting a journalist or 
any other person for just criticism 
(verbal or through the press) are liable 
to severe punishment by law. The state 
and society protects the correspondent or 
journalist against anyone who, taking 
advantage of high position, may attempt 
to persecute them for this criticism. This 
gives Soviet journalists confidence and 
pride in their work, and elevates their 


FREE? 


sense of responsibility to society and to 
their own conscience. Precisely because 
of this, the work of the journalist in the 
USSR is not simply a profession but a 
social duty before which egoistic ambi- 
tions recede into the background. 

This also explains why during the 
critical periods of the last war, when the 
press in Allied countries succumbed to 
confusion and uncertainty and some- 
times even to capitulatory sentiments, 
the voice of the Soviet press—although 
by no means inclined to minimize the 
grave danger—resounded like a clarion 
call. 

There is not a single detachment 
among the international army of journal- 
ists and writers that has sacrificed so 
many lives in the struggle against fas- 
cism as Soviet journalists and writers. 


_ OF 3,000 Soviet writers, 240 died heroes’ 


deaths as war correspondents. The Mos- 
cow Red Star alone, which had a staff 
of forty front line correspondents, lost 
seventeen, and ten others were wounded. 

Soviet journalists can feel nothing but 
disgust for some of those bragging reac- 
tionary writers and journalists of the 
West who, while accusing us of all moral 
sins, servility and of cringing before our 
government, at the critical period in the 
life of their peoples; expressed pessimism 
when encouragement and optimism were 
necessary. To them this expression of 
their “freedom of spirit” and “freedom 
of speech” was more important than the 
winning of the war. 

If freedom of the, press is understood 
as freedom from control of one’s con- 
science and of the conscience of the peo- 
ple, as the right to slander statesmen and 
nations in the interests of war incen- 











Rush your orders now! Going Fast! 


We received more comment than on any other single article, 
when we published Professor Frederick L. Schuman's 


The Devil and Jimmy Byrnes 


Obviously, we had to reprint it from our December, 1947 
issue. Now it is available in attractive pamphlet form. 
Single copies, 5¢. 25 copies $1.00; 100 for $3.50 
Orders of more than 100 copies, 3¢ each. 
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diaries, as the subordination of one’s 
conscience to an employer’s orders for 
the sake of ambitions and profits, then 
no such freedom exists in the USSR and 
we Soviet journalists and Soviet writers 
do not want such freedom. 

We find deep satisfaction in our jour- 
nalistic work. The Soviet Constitution 
grants us real freedom of speech un- 
restricted by the selfish interests of the 
lords of the press. Our work in the press 
has the fervent support of millions of 
Soviet readers. And we are happy to be 
marching in step with the people, happy 
in the realization that in this heroic, in- 
telligent and purposeful society, we do 
not cut such a figure as the Kipling cat 
that “walked by himself,” that we are 
respected by our compatriots as equal 
builders of a new social system. We are 
not afraid to assume responsibility be- 
fore mankind for our work in the press 
and we appeal to our foreign colleagues 
to do likewise. We believe that if this is 
done the press in many countries will 
cease to spread the corroding poison of 
reaction and misanthropy and will no 
longer be an instrument for fomenting 
discord and mistrust among peoples. 


RUSSIA’S “NEW LOOK” 
(Continued from page 9) 

the cities, were invited back to town. 
In nine months of 1947 they opened 
24,000 retail outlets and 3,500 eating 
places. Industrial cooperatives, also aided 
by tax exemptions and reductions and 
good credit terms, increased their pro- 
duction, which is almost entirely devoted 
to consumer goods, by 30 per cent in a 
year. Thus there is greater freedom of 
choice for the consumer, and for the 
worker, who can join a craftsmen’s 
cooperative if he has saved enough to 
buy a share, and acquired the needed 
skill. 

There’s a new look about Russia 
nowadays, and it is more than the scaf- 
folding about buildings being repaired 
and others going up. Survival through 
the war, the loyalty shown by the people 
in the decisive battles of Moscow and 
Stalingrad, the assurance that the gov- 
ernments of eastern Europe are no 
longer hostile, as they were before 
World War II—all these things seem to 
have convinced the Soviet leaders that 
former restraints can be relaxed, despite 
the serious dangers they see in western 
moves for a division of the world. 
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Youll want 
these 


BOOKS OF 
THE RUSSIA 
OF 
YESTERDAY 


Both by*members of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR 


1) THE CULTURE OF 
KIEV RUS 


by Academician B. D. Grecov 


A study of the creative upsurge and cul- 
tural flowering of Kiev Russia, forerunner 
of modern Russia, in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, citing numerous examples of 
“imposing structures,” “gifted builders” 
and “outstanding artists.”” Professor Grecov 
writes vividly of the beauty and splendor 
of the civilization of the Kiev State one 
thousand years ago. 


$1.50 postpaid 


2) IVAN GROZNY* 
by Academician R. Wipper 


(*Known as Ivan the Terrible) 


A study of the contribution of Ivan Grozny 
(Tsar from 1547 to 1584) to the develop- 
ment of the Russian State. Too long, says 
Professor Wipper, has the positive role of 
the great monarch been obscured by petty 
disputes concerning his personal qualities 
and the delving into pathology and psy- 
chiatry. His purpose in writing this story, 
adds the author, was to “restore as far as 
possible the historic importance of Ivan 
Grozny as one of the great political and 
military leaders of sixteenth century 
Europe.” 


$1.50 postpaid 


Both books are excellently printed and 
illustrated and beautifully bound. 
NOTE: On Canadian orders add ten per 
cent to cover additional postage charges. 
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SOVIET 
FILMS 


Are vital to the understanding of 
Soviet Russia today. 


Watch and ask for showings of 
the following pictures in your city 
or community. 


Current Features 


THE LUCKY BRIDE 


An operetta of Old Russia in 
color. 


THE GREAT GLINKA | 


The life and loves of the great 
Russian composer of "Ivan Susa- 
nin" and "Russlan and Ludmilla," 
starring Boris Chirkov as Glinka. 
Directed by Lev Arnshtam. 


- THE WINNER 


Lusty comedy-musical of Russia 
today, starring Ilya Perevertsev 
and Irina Cheredniakhenko. Di- 
rected by Andrei Frolov. 


THE MIRACLE OF 
DR. PETROV 


(In the Name of Life) 


The triumphant story of a Russian 
doctor in a challenging drama of 
contemporary life. Directed by 
Alexander Zarki and Joseph Hei- 
fits, producers of "Baltic Deputy." 


RUSSIAN BALLERINA 


Backstage story of the Russian 
ballet with beautiful dancing and 
music. Featuring Galina Ulanova. 


STONE FLOWER 


First Prize Color Film at the In- 
ternational Cinema Festival at 
Cannes. 


Coming Soon 


Gregory Alexandrov's 


SPRINGTIME 


Starring Lubov Orlova and Niko- 
lai Cherkassov. 


Artkino Pictures, Inc. 
723 SEVENTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Telephone: Circle 5-6570 











LINGUAPHONE 
iS YOUR 
PASSPORT 
TO THE WORLD 


/ in your own home you 
can now learn to speak 


SPANISH 
PORTUGUESE 
FRENCH ¢ RUSSIAN 
GERMAN °¢ CHINESE 


Or any of 23 other languages 
by the World Famous 


LINGUAPHONE 


Conversational METHOD 


It’s all talk; natural every-day conversa- 
tion. In your own home you can learn 
to speak any of 29 languages by the world- 
famous Linguaphone’ Ear-Eye Conversa- 
tional Method. It is amazingly simple and 
practical. You HEAR voices of native 
teachers ... they speak to you as often as 
you want them, never tiring . .. you 
REPEAT what they say, answer their ques- 
tions . . . before you are actually aware, 
you are conversing in the language of your 
choice. 

Educators and language teachers regard 
Linguaphone as a_ notable advance in 
modernizing and simplifying the study of 
languages. That is why so many Lingua- 
phone sets are in use in schools, colleges, 
universities, as an aid to fluent speaking. 
Save time, work and money, learn the 
Linguaphone Way which has helped thou- 
sands in the Army, Navy, Flying and Signal 
Corps and other services, as well as more 
than one million home-study students. 


e ' 
Linguaphone's 29 Languages 
SPANISH RUSSIAN CHINESE 
PORTUGUESE POLISH JAPANESE | 
FRENCH CZECH HINDUSTANI 
GERMAN DUTCH BENGALI 
ITALIAN i ESPERANTO PERSIAN 
NORWEGIAN LATIN BURMESE 
SWEDISH GREEK MALAY 
FINNISH HEBREW AFRIKAANS 
IRISH ARABIC EFIK( 
ENGLISH SYRIAC HAUSA 


Available to Veterans under 
G I BILL OF RIGHTS 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


Without cost or obligation we shall be glad 
to send you the illustrated Linguaphone 
Book on effective language mastery. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
44 RCA BUILDING, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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SRT BOOK CLUB'S 


Current selection 


In his review of A Guide to the Soviet Union in The Churchman, the 
Reverend William Howard Melish wrote: 


“For the millions of Americans who must know more than they do 
about the country that is second only to our own in the contemporary 
world, a guide like this in an inexpensive edition would be a national 
service." 


The national service Dr. Melish speaks of is begun by SRT Book Club by 
bringing this invaluable book to its members at less than one-half the 
regular price. : 


“Has integrated a mass of infor- 
mation not hitherto available in 
English. ... A definite contribution 
to understanding."—Richard E. 
Lauterbach, New York Times. 


“Mr. Mandel would have performed 
a public service had he done noth- 
‘ing but gather together in one vol- 
ume this great collection of infor- 
mation. . .. He has performed a 
further service by setting it down 
in terse prose."—San Francisco 
News. 


“Encyclopedic in its scope but both 
the arrangement of the material 
and a clear narrative style make it 
highly readable. . . . Should be 
repeatedly consulted by all those 
who are ‘interested in narrowing 
the cleavage between the Soviet 
and non-Soviet world." — Foster 
Rhea Dulles, N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


“Every statement buttressed by a 
mass of pertinent facts ... a 
zealet for accuracy."—Albert Rhys 
Williams. 


You can start your membership in SRT BOOK CLUB with 
this notable book at less than half the published price ... 


published 
at $5.00; 
members 
price 
only $1.98 


--- Or you can start with the first selection, the Dean of Canter- 
bury’s new book SOVIET RUSSIA SINCE THE WAR 


Travelling for months over the length and breadth of the 
Soviet Union, seeing and hearing for himself what is happening 
now, Dr. Hewlett Johnson, the Dean of Canterbury, brings 
us the most enthralling and revealing report since John 


Reed's Ten Days That Shook the World. The Dean's Soviet 








FREE to New Members 


The: 
Peoples | 
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Soviet 
[niet > 


eng’ janet 


THE RUSSIANS by Albert Rhys Williams. Vital 
up-to-date material presented in Williams’ inim- 
itable question and answer. style. ; 


CHARIOT OF WRATH by Leonid Leonov. The latest 
book by one of the greatest living Soviet 
novelists. 


PEOPLES OF THE SOVIET UNION by Corliss La- 
mont. Absorbing authoritative information on the 
diverse Soviet nationalities. 


You will receive FREE your choice of one of these 
famous books as your premium on joining; or, you 
may enter or renew your subscription to Soviet 
Russia Today for a full year FREE. 








recent conflict." 


No fees—no dues... 


membership is absolutely free. All you pay 
for are the selections you pick. You are 
obligated to take only three a year—more 
if you like—at the regular membership 
price of only $1.98, plus 14¢ for postage 
and handling. Announcements of new se- 
lections are published in Soviet Russia To- 
day. Members who do not wish to receive 
it, notify the Club by letter or postcard. 


C) Guide to the Soviet Union 


or 


Russia Since the War is the inspiring picture ef a nation 
rising again from devastation, the conclusive evidence of a 
nation building for world peace. 


“Takes highest rank among books published following the 


—CORLISS LAMONT. 


Join the Club that... 


brings you the important authoritative books 
about the Soviet Union and related sub- 
jects at savings of from 30 to 60 per cent. 
Begin your membership with either the 
current selection, A Guide to the Soviet 
Union, by William Mandel, or the first se-~ 
lection, Russia Since the War, by the Dean 
of Canterbury. Or start with both at only 
$4, an additional saving of 24¢. 


SRT BOOK CLUB —114:EasT 32nd ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of SRT Book Club. Send me as my first 
selection the book checked below: 


] Soviet Russia Since the War 


C1) for which | enclese remittance for $2.12 {membership price of $1.98 
plus 14¢ for postage and handling) 


1 send me both books for which | enclose my remittance for $4.00. 
As my premium (jeater [] renew my subscription to Soviet Russia Today 
for one year OR send me the premium book checked below: 


(C The Russians [] Chariot of Wrath [| Peoples of the Soviet Union 





